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PREFACE 



American community, technical and junior colleges have not experi- 
enced, generally, the softening of enrollments found recently at other 
institutions within the overall post-oecondary sector. Just why this 
has been so, insofar as possible to discern, and how such a seemingly 
healthy condition might possibly be extended seemed worthy of examina- 
tion. Accordingly, the planning group for The Rochester Institute 
decided on the topical theme for 1974 of "New Needs and New Institu- 
tional Responses." The basic proceedings of that Institute conducted 
in June of 1974 along that general topical theme are presented here in 
this fifth volume of The Two Year College Student . 

First organized in 1970, The Rochester Institute has focused 
continuously on significant topical developments, problems and concerns 
within the PSNB (post-secondary but non-baccalaureate) sector of higher 
education (a far better term than PSOT might be tertiary education but 
this term has not gained wide currency in the United States). The out- 
come sought was to provide staff development opportunities for admini- 
strators, counselors and faculty working within the community, technical 
and junior colleges of the nation and also to provide useful information 
to persons not involved in these types of institutions but who were 
either hopeful of becoming involved in them or just curious. 
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In 1970 forty different persons enrolled for the workshops and the 
related symposium which together constitute the Institute. In 1974 just 
over 140 different persons enrolled. In 1970 there were eight states 
represented by participants enrolled. In 1974 there were twenty-seven 
states represented* 

The planning group for the Institute struggles annually to keep the 
whole affair anchored in reality — this in order to make it credible and 
attractive to personnel of PSNB institutions. Of great help has been a 
most handsome lield-site campus, Rochester Community College, which has 
hosted all of the Institutes. 

Respectability has been of concern since the onset, and this is 
approached by using members of the graduate faculty of the University of 
Minnesota as the resident faculty of the Institute during the week in 
which it unfolds. Visibility to the field was sought through the use of 
adjunct faculty drawn to the symposium to deliver papers and addresses, 
and this adjunct faculty has been composed of leaders in the two year 
college field both in terms of on-line administrators and professors visit- 
ing from other universities. 

This monograph reports some of the efforts of both the resident and 

adjunct faculties of The Institute. It is organized into two sections. 

Tennyson and Hanson, in Chapter One, have keyed the whole attempt of the 

monograph when they observed ; 

"We've had a long and dismal history of occupation il inform- 
ation taught as an end in itself, and this history has shown that 
such an approach is ineffective in motivating the learner, no 
matter how the information is packaged. What we have never done 
on any sizeable scale in education is to utilize the community 
and the world of business and industry to help individuals clarify 
themselves and see the meaning of their studies." 
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Tennyson and Hanson go on to insist that career education should enioy 
a top priority for community colleges but that it must be delivered from 
a humanistic perspective. 

In the other three chapters of Section A, Professor Monnig addresses 
accountability in student terms and raises the important question of vul- 
nerability of both faculty and students. Professors Corcoran and McLean 
address specific program needs in business and nursing education with 
Corcoran examining the "value of values" and McLean citing the need to 
correct sex bias in post-secondary business education programs. 

Section B is a straight forward presentation of new challenges arising 
from new students, and it is composed of papers presented by the adjunct 
faculty. Of some particular interest would be the chapters by Turnage and 
Homewood ~ Turnage examines the challenges facing the rural student and 
the rural community college from the central, theme of, "This is the most 
challenging and exciting of all times for rural ccinmunity colleges. Their 
students represent a society in transition." Homev^ood concludes his piece 
with the observation, "Perhaps, in the long run, what T am talking about 
is a spiral of some sort, so that we seem to be passing the same point 
over and over again, Nonetheless, it is an outward and upward movement, 
and there are new students. And there will be new institutional resoonses, 
or there won't be any laore new students." Turnage writes from the perspec- 
tive of Appalachia and Virginia, and Homewood from that of Loop College in 
downtown Chicago, 

ACKNOWLEDGEMENTS : 

Each year for the past five, it has been a pleasure to recognize in 
some special way the contributions of President Charles Hill, Rochester 
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Conmiunity College. Charlie is the last of the Minnesota presidents to 
have had national exposure and visibility through experience on numerous 
AACJC committees and boards. The national perspective he has gained has 
meant much to the Planning Committee of the Institute. Though all members 
of the planning group have in-put, it is usually left to Charlie to suggest 
the main speakers at the symposium and to guide directions of the topical 
theme to be addressed. Tn 1^70 Chapman of Cuyahoga and Hurst of Malcolm X 
came. In 1971 it was Cosand then of St. Louis and Raines of Michigan 
State. In 1972 Masiko of Miami-Dade, Parnell then of Eugene, Oregon and 
Superintendent of Oregon schools, and O'Bannion of Illinois were invited 
and made presentations. In 1973 it was the California vear and Lombardi 
of Los Angeles and UCLA and Elsnor of ^eralta in Oakland were invited. 
In 1974, an old friend of Charlie's, Clair Blikre of North Dakota made 
che principal address, and in 1975 it will be Dick Richardson of North 
Hampton, Pennsylvania featured as the principal speaker of the Symposium. 

Each year for the past five, it has also been my pleasure to recog- 
nize the increasing responsibilities and administrative contributions of 
Dr. Dean Swanson of the University of Minnesota, Rochester Center-Rochester. 
Such a complicated affair as is reported here does not happen magically, 
and ia addition to planning and organizing (Including promotional material 
development and the pu>^lication of this monograph series), I>r. Swanson has 
taken an active part each year in the Symposium and is used as a resource 
person. Dr. Swanson is, of course, supported by menbers of an administra- 
tive unit, and though mention of some leads to the possibility of ignoring 
others equally deserving, the labors oi Judy Schorr, Luctle Smith, Kathy 
Musolf and Margie Suhr must be given special thanks. These pleasant people 
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made substantial in-put into that whole pamut of operational processes 
from planning, through registration and record keeninr to publication 
of this monograph series. 

The continued association of Dr. Don Zander, Assistant Vice President 
Student Personnel Services, University of Minnesota-Twin Cities is also 
gratefully acknowledged. Don gave a speech at the first Institute in I'^^O 
on the subject of coping with unrest of campuses, and he has since been 
utilized both in planning and on the resident faculty of the Institute— 
see Appendix A. 

Lastly thanks should again be extended Dr. Wilbur Wakefield, though 
he has moved away from the University of Minnesota to take a key position 
with the Higher Education Coordination Committee of Minnesota. Will, with 
Charlie Hill, Dean Swanson and the writer, was one of the "founding 
fathers" of The Institute and remains available for help and support as 
necessary. 

None of the aforementioned individuals can be held responsible for 
the final form of this monograph. Editing is a demanding task, and one 
difficult to perform to the satisfaction of all involved. Errors inevita- 
bly occur, and these must be held as the responsibility of the editor. 
Editing has been held to a minimum in most instances, the better to retain 
the flavor of the original presentations. 

Don A. Morgan 
University of Minnesota 
November 1974 
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Other publications of The Rochester Institute src available for 
purchase. These should be ordered through Dr, Dean L, Rwanson, Associate 
Director, University of Minnesota, Rochester Center, 2120 East Center 
Street, Building //4, Rochester, Minnesota 55901,* 

1, The Two Year College Student - UNREST (1970) Price: $1-50 

2 • The Two Year College Student - STUDENT PERSONNEL SERVICES 
(1971) Price: $1,50 

3. The Two Year College Student - CAREERS AND ACTIVITIES (1972) 
Price: $1,50 ERIC Order No, 089-825 

4, The Two Year C ollege Student - COMMUNITY SERVICES (1973) 
Price: $2,00 ERIC Order No, 089-828 

*These are also all available through ERIC Document Reproduction Service, 
Computer Microfilm International Corporation, P,0, Box 190, Arlington, 
Virginia 22210, Prices are different from those listed above. 
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CHAPTER ONE 



CAREER EDUCATION: A HUMANISTIC PERSPECTIVE 

by 

W. Wesley Tennyson and L. Sunny Hansen* 

The concept of career education holds promise of providing a vehicle 
for attainment of those goals given top priority by community college 
students and faculties. These goals are: (1) vocational preparation, (2) 
individual personal development, and (3) the creation of a sense of community, 
cooperation, and trust on campus. ^ 

Career education, though having antecedents in career development 
theory dating back to 1950 ) first became a prominent theme in education in 
the late 1960" s. It is helpful to recall some of the social characteristics 
of that decade which had a contributing influence in causing us to look at 
educational practice critically and to think about the concept of career 
education specifically - social factors which continue as viable forces for 
change in the seventies. 



1 Cross, K. Patricia. Serving the New Clientele for Postsecondar y Education . 
Institutional Research Program for Higher Education. Educational Testing 
Service, Princeton, New Jersey, 1973. 

* Professors Tennyson and Hansen are on the Graduate Faculty, Counseling and 
Student Personnel Services, College of Education, University of Minnesota- 
Twin Cities. 
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The decade of the 1960 's was a time of 



..•awakening group consciousness, of indignation and outrage fed 
by a spreading realization of the prevasiveness of social and eco- 
nomic inequality and deprivation; of insurgency aiiiong Blacks, 
Chicanos, and native Americans; of sharp challenges by women lib- 
erationists, youth counter-cultures, conservationists, and consumer 
protection groups; of the championing of values of the new individ- 
ualism and ''Consciousness III"; of the erosion of popular tw^*' iv 
major institutions - business firms, organized labor, Cong 
executive branch of federal government, the military, the . -s , 
the press, the schools....; of breathtaking social, economic, and 
technological change; and of the outward thrust of a new hedonism, 
aptly characterized by Martha Wolfeastein as the "fun morality. 

Whatever else may be said about the 1960's, people in all walks of life 
were raising a hue and cry for a new Indiv; iualism. Individual development 
and self-betterment was the message, /oung people were most clear in pre- 
senting it - "recognize your uniqueness, tune in to your feelings, learn to 
think well of yourself, and discard masks and charades in favor of authen- 
ticity and of mutual sharing of inner experience with others."^ 

Education, as much as any institution, was affected by these social 
factors fonnenting change. I^ereas in the past the social utility of educa- 
tion was the prime value, the school and college was now pressured to think 
seriously about the personal utility of education - to become concerned 
about relating learning to the lives of individuals. But it was the student's 
voice that communicated so passionately what was happening, that something 
important, indeed, was happening, had to happen. The point is illustrated in 
a paper written by a college student in 1969. The senior author has been 



2 Borow, Henry. "Apathy, Unrest and Change: The Psychology of the 1960 's", 
in Herr, Edwing L. (Ed). Vocational Guidance and Human Development * 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1974, page 4. 



Ibid . , page 8. 



collecting these introspective papers for about eight years, and the message 
over that period has been the same, expressed a bit more forcefully today, 
perhaps, by women and minority students. In this paper. Rusty, a young man 
of thirty, says: 

All my life I have been told that who I really am is not quite 
acceotable for one reason or another. To begin with, it was my 
size. When I was younger, I was even smaller for my age than I 
am now. Although I was good in sports, I was constantly reminded 
that any dreams I had about becoming great were ridiculous - I 
was too small. That was when I began pretending I was six feet 
tall. In my own mind I tried to make decisions that John Unitas 
would be made, for that is who I was. 

Why do men pretend to be what they are not? Perhaps it is because 
they, like me. found much evidence that who we are is not worth 
being. We live in a culture of "All-American" standards, and with 
these' standards only the best have the right to participate. In 
school, inferior talent is allowed only with the condition that one 
admits his inferiority. Even in those areas in which I was strong, 
I was either reminded of my weaknesses less I become too confident, 
or was confronted and compared with someone who was better. So you 
see, it is more comfortable to be a good fake than a bad reality. 
I continued to pretend. 

As I look to the future, whether this world will have me or not is 
no longer an issue. The point is that I cannot continue to be 
something or someone others would have me be. When I pretend to be 
someone else, I commit spiritual suicide. I can only be when I 
live in relation to who I really am, and any significance I ever 
hope to find must be found in the context of this I who it seems 
is not worth being. 

Rusty is a young man of considerable personal strengt\: he will eventually re- 
solve what for him has been an essential nightmare. His problem is typical of 
many individuals today. It is a problem of career development. 

There are, therefore, a number of social factors, expressed in different 
ways during the 1960's and since, which converge today to stimulate an inter- 
est iv- the career development needs of persons of all ages. It is unfortu- 
nate, however, that those very expressions which have pointed our concern are 
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often ignored. Ignored either because of constrictions imposed upon profes- 
sionals who conceptualize models or plan career education programs by their 
narrow, specialized backgrounds or because these professionals may be inclined 
to use the career education concept, as they are inclined to use any concept 
that is currently popular — to promote their special interests. It is inevita- 
ble, therefore, that we should have a number of different perceptions of 
career education, resulting in pronouncements, programs, and models that may 
be placed on a continuum from very narrow points of view to extremely broad 
points of view. 

Conceptions of Career Education 

Career education is one response to a modern world in which purposeful 
choosing is mandated if change is to be managed in ways that facilitate 
personal development. But models and programs of career education vary 
greatly in their focus, reflecting the multifaceted nature of the concept. 
These models may be classified according to whether the theorist chooses to 
focus on: (1) work or the self: (2) content or process; (3) training for 
employability or educating for life end living. They may even be grouped 
according to how work itself is defined. That is, they are grouped whether 
work is limited to paid endeavors or expanded to include all significant 
activity. Each of these classifications is reflected on the continuum 
which follows — an ordering of function from very narrow to extremely broad 
points of view.* 

* Norman C. Gybers suggested this approach to analyzing different points of 
view. 
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Perhaps the most narrow conception is one that equates career education 
and training for an occupation. Tiiose who take this position speak with enthu- 
siasm about developing employability skills. Content necessary to match the 
man to the job is emphasized. Career education is seen as a segmented program 
within the curriculum. This view underlies the vocational center concept 
which has emerged in recent years. 

Next on the continuum is a conception which puts work as the central focus 
of career education, stressing the need to give attention to occupational orien- 
tation and preparation throughout the curriculum. Emphasis is again on content, 
but in thjs case exploration of occupational clusters is added to skill training. 
Typically those who hold this point of view define work as activities engaged in 
for immediate income and production: i.e., a paid endeavor. Career is defined 
as the sum total of an individual's work experiences. Thus career is external 
to the individual. Career education is that part of the total educational pro- 
gram that deals specif icaJlv with "education for work." This is an extremely 
popular conception, favored by those who want to delimit the concept in a defi- 
nitive way. 

Still further along the continuum is a point of view which Cakes the posi- 
tion that self is the primary focus of career education. Proponents of this 
view suggest that work, whether for pay or otherwise, provides the major way 
in which people interact with the environment. Exploracxon of the world of 
work and community is considered to be a useful way to help individuals clarify 
their values and needs in fashioning a meaningful life. Career is defined as a 
process internal to the person— a "time-extended working out of a purposeful 
life pattern through work undertaken by the individual."^ Career education 



^ AVA-NVGA Commission on Career Guidance and Vocational Education. Position 
naner on Career Guidance and Vocational Education . Washington, D.C.: 
American Vocational Association and National Vocational Guidance Associa- 
^ tion, 1972. 



activities, emphasizing inductive approaches to learning, are implemented 
thoughout the curriculum, in all subjects. Process teaching which expands the 
range and increases the effectiveness of an individual s concepts and ways of 
dealing with the world is given precedence over teaching for the storage of 
knowledge and repeated duplication of behavior already well ingrained,^ 

At the extreme right of the continuum is the position of those who see 
career education as a way of looking at total education. A major restructuring 
of the curriculum, a complete reform of the school is advocated. For those 
holding this point of view, career is synonomous with life, and all education 
is career education. Process obviously is given priority over content in the 
reconstructed school. 

• ^e several perceptions create a number of "ifs" - issues if you please ~ 
with regard to career education and one's ability to understand the utility of 
the cone. -c. An issue of paramount inportancp has to do with where career edu- 
cation as n concept and program will place its primary focus. Will the content 
of this program, as suggested by many pronouncements, focus primarily upon teach- 
ing the world of work and occupations, presumably in a manner that enlarges the 
student's cognitive awareness? Or will the focus instead be upon utilizing the 
world of work and the community to hel^ students clarify themselves? Swiftly 
moving social and economic changes and the concurrent grappling for a system of 
values that is trustworthy dictates the answer to the issue. 

We've had a long and dismal history of occupational infornation taught as 
and end in itself, and this history has shown that such an approach is ineffective 



Biggs, J.B. Information and Human Learning . Melbourne, Australia! Cassell, 
1968. 



in motivating the learner, no matter how the information is packaged. What 
we have never done on any sizeable scale in education is to utilize the com- 
munity and the world of business and industry to help individuals clarify 
themselves and see the meaning of their studies. 

A second issue, closely related to the first, posits a concern that some 
balance be achieved between societal and individual needs in planning for career 
education. This really comes down to the fact that we each have both an econo- 
mic self and a psycholigical-socxal self. In building models of career educa- 
tion we could err by looking too much to the past and the fact that society has 
tended to reward the economic man. If the concept is to have any viability 
over time, it is equally important to look at where the young people are coming 
from, where they are c.l and what motivates them, and where they seem to be try- 
ing to go. Many youth today question the conventional economic motivations. 

Several years ago the authors' attention was attracted to an interview 
' with Marshall McLuhan in the March, 1969 issue of Playboy. When asked why there 
seems to be so much disenchantment, so much unrest, among young people at that 
time, McLuhan replied that today's students are searching for a role not a goal. 
By role he meant an identity, a belief in who they are which is not directly 
tied to what they do. William Glasser has carried this one step farther by say- 
ing that students today want their roles to precede - if only briefly - what 
they believe they should or must do. Carl Rogers talks about the same thing 
when he says the young people are searching for the good life. 

Whether ona's role or identity can be separated from goals is debatable. 
But there is no question that the goals for many are changing. It would be a 
mistake to conceptualize career education in ways that suggest a return to a 
goal-oritnted society of an earlier period, in which success and failure were 
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tied to economic success and failure, economic security and insecurity, with- 
out an equal concern for emerging human needs of self esteem, a sense of belong- 
ing, and a feeling of competence. 

A third and final issues centers upon whether career education will be 
limited in its thrust to an enrichment of the present curriculum, filling some 
of the omissions of that curriculum, or whether it will assume the more ambi- 
tious goal of fostering a major overhaul and reform of the school program. 
Thoughtful scholars who have studied the nature and processes of career develop- 
ment are of the belief that the concept of career education does have clrcum- 
scribable bounds, definable by considered definitions of career and work. In 
their advocacy of the concept, such scholars make no assumption that the con- 
cept can include or account for every important learning activity in the school. 
They do, however, see the concept as offering some new ways of loolcing at edu- 
cation, involving important process variables as much as attention to heretofore 
neglected content. 

In a romewhat simplistic way, it may be said that: 

. . .e.'djation has always been regarded by societv as preparation 
for assutuing an adult role. It is the composite of those 
exp^.-iences which allow an individual to move from a posticn of 
societal dependence to a position of societal independence.^ 

Career edi'cation holds the potential for contributing to this utilitarian 

expectation of education in four ways: 

1. By bringing forth the hidden curriculum - by helping people at all levels 
clarify themselves and understand their own behavior and the behavior of others. 



^ Lathrop, Robert. **The American Educational Structure", in Edwin L. Kerr (Ed.), 
Vocational Guidance and Human Development. Boston: Hougton Mifflin Co., 



1974, page 196. 



"No individual can be a truly independent member of any society until he has 
some understanding of his own behavior and that of other persons with whom he 
comes in contact, and until he is able to interpret the interactions that occur 
with him or between other persons."^ 

2. By bringing forth the omitted curriculum - by getting attention to values, 
the process of valuing and decision-making. We all face today the uncertain- 
ties and terror of newly found freedoms - greater freedom to express ourselves; 
exciting new possibilities and opportunities; more fluid, more open, and more 
diverse ways of living, behaving and work. But total freedom for everyone is 
impossible. As with the natural resources, we shall come to recognize that 
freedom, too, must be rationed, and this leads to the importance that must be 
given to the process of valuation and value clarification. 

3. By bringing forth the neglected curriculum - by developing "a capacity for 
economic independence through an appropriate meshing of one's abilities, one's 
economic expectations, one's knowledge of available occupations, and a realistic 
understanding of occupational requirements."^ 

4. By bringing forth the authentic curriculum - by relating what goes on in 
the class to the world outside. In order for an individual to be an independent 
member of society, he must become acquainted with the "various mediums of com- 
munication with which he or she v^ill come in contact in his society - oral, 
written, and non-verbal communication Involving all of his sensory modalities. 



7 Ibid ., page 197. 

8 Ibid . , page 198. 

9 Ibid ., page 197. 
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CONCLUSION : 

Harlan Hansen, a colleague in elementary teacher education, recently said 
that the promise of career education is that it may enlarge the teacher's con- 
cept of skill development in a way that he or she will come to teach uot only 
the basic skill or knowledge, but also show how that skill and knowledge is 
put to use in the community and by whom. His comment is equally applicable 
to higher education. 

Infused throughout the curriculum at all levels the career concept holds 
a potential for relating education to the lives of individuals. It is particu- 
larly compatible with the emerging philosophy of the community college. 
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CHAPTER TWO 



THE VALUE OF VALUES IN NURf.ING EDUCATION 

by 

Sheila Corcoran* 



Do nursing educators have a responsibility for helping students develop 
a system of values? You might respond that you don't have time to deal with 
values and feelings; there's so much "content" to cover in limited time, part - 
icularly at the associate degree level. Or you might say that you have no 
business dealing with values; that's a private matter. 

I believe that we must help students analyze the focus, the goal, and the 
means of nursing affectively^ as well as cognitively^ so that these components 
of nursing will have reaX meaning for them. We must go beyond teaching at the 
facts and concepts levels of the subject matter and help students to explore 
the connection between nursing "content" and their own feelings, opinions, and 
behavior. 



^ The effective domain is described by Krathwohl, Bloom, and Masia as that 

realm of content or educational objectives dt>aling with interests, attitudes, 
and values and the development of appreciations, value systems, and ^rharac- 
terizations. Taxonomy of Educational Objectives , Handbook II , New York: 
David McKay Co., Inc., 1964. 

^ The cognitive domain is described as that realm of content or educational 

objectives dealing with recall or recognition of knowledge and the develop- 
ment of intellectual abilities and skills. Taxonomy of Educational Objec- 
tives , Handbook I; Benlamin Rlocm, Ed. Longmans, Green & Co., New York, 
1956. 

* Professor Corcoran is on the Graduate Faculty, College of Nursing, University 
of Minnesota - Twin Cities. 
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In this paper, I intend to differentiate the three levels of subject 
matter — focusing on the values level, to describe one process by which values 
can be developed and clarified, and to examine how this process might be in- 
corporated into nursing education. 

VALUES LEVEL 

Harmin, Kirschenbaum, and Simon in their book Clarifying Values Through 
Subject Matter , state that almost every subject can be taught on all three 
levels: the facts level, the concept level, and the values level.-' The facts 
level includes the learning of specific inform, ion, facts, details, and parti- 
culars. At the concepts level, the teacher and students explore the principles 
behind the facts. The student makes generalizations from the data gathered. 
At the values level, the students relate the facts and concepts to their own 
lives. Values touch on their choices and actions; values serve as guides to 
life, providing direction and purpose. 

Consider the topic of health. At the facts level, a student might learn 
the various definitions of health. At the concept level, she/he might analyze 
those definitions and conclude that health is a process, that health is an 
holistic concept, and that it is individually defined. At the values level, 
she/he might ask, what does health mean to me? How important is it to me? What 
do I do about it? 

What differences do clear values make? In one of their early books, Raths, 
Harmin, and Simon suggest that a number of children's problems currently attrib- 
uted to emotions are more appropriately a result of value disturbances.^ They 



3 Harmin, Merrill; Kirschenbaum, Howard and Simon, Sidney. Clarifying Values 

Through Subject Matter , Minneapolis, Minnesota: Winston Pr*>ss, Inc., 1973. 

^ Raths, Louis; Harmin, Merrill and Simon, Sidney B. Values and Teaching , Colum- 
bus, Ohio: Charles F. Merrill Books, Inc., 1966. 
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describe children who seem to have confusion in values as apathetic, flighty, 
very uncertain, inconsistent, drifters, overconf ormers , overdissenters , and 
role players. On the other end of the continuum they describe children who 
seem to be clear about their values as positive, purposeful, enthusiastic, con 
sistent, and proud. 



VALUING PROCESS 

Research on the effectiveness of various approaches to values in lacking. 
However, Carl Rogers suggests that the valuing process leads, in the end, to 
some common and constructive human values. He describes some of the value di- 
rections he sees in his clients as they use the valuing process and move in the 
direction of personal growth and maturity as: 

They tend to move away from facades. 
They tend to move away from "oughts". 

They tend to move away from meeting the expectations of others. 
They tend to come to value an openness to all inner and outer 

experiences. 
Being "real" is positively valued. 
Self-direction is positively valued. 

One's self, one's own feelings, come to be positively valued. 
Being "a process" is positively valued. 

Sensitivity to others and acceptance of others is positively 
valued. 

Deep relationships are positively valued.-' 
Do these sound like desired educational outcomes for nursing students? I th'.nk 
so. They also seem like outcomes that might remain with students much longer 
than the "facts'* we so often dvell on (though the facts and concepts are also 
important). I think that these outcomes would also relieve me as an educator. 



5 Rogers, Carl. "Toward a Modern Approach to Values: The Valuing Process in 
the Mature Person", Readings in Value Clarification . Ed. Sidney Simon and 
Howard Kirschenbaum, Minneapolis, Minnesota: VJinston Press, 1973, pp. 88-89. 
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If I can help students to develop their own value system, as I'm developing 
mine, then we can all be free to be ourselves and to be responsible for our 
own decisions and actions. I won't have that awesome, impossible task of 
trying to teach and to role model the "right" values and attitudes. 

But what is the valuing process? It's a means of applying critical 
thinking to matters largely in the affective domain. It is one way to clarify 
values, learn to make choices and act on values. Raths outlines the process 
of valuing as composed of seven subprocesses.^ The subprocesses help persons 
to make choices which are both personally satisfying and socially responsible. 
The valuing process involves the skills of feeling, thinking, communicating, 
choosing and acting, not one to the exclusion of others. The identified 
stages of the valuing process are: 



1. 



Choosing 



freely 

from alternatives 

after considering^ consequences 



2. Prizing 



feelin^'* good about choice 
sharing the choice 



3. Acting 



doing something with the choice 
repeating the action 



Raths. o p. cit. , page 30. 
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It's interesting to compare these stap.es to the levels of the affective 
domain identified by Krathwohl, Bloom, and Masia.^ 



Rath's Stages 


Krathwohl's Levels 


1. Choosing 


1. 


Receiving 




2. 


Respond ing 


2. Prizing 


3. 


Valuing 


3. Acting 


4. 


Organization 




5. 


Characterization 



A similar comparison can be made between Rath's stages of the valuing 
process and the aspects of beliefs and values which are bases for curriculum 
design as identified by Dickoff and James, two philosophers who have x^^ritten 
articles about nursing theory and philosophy in recent nursing literature. 



Rath's Stages 


Dickoff & James Aspects 


Choosing 

Prizing 

Acting 


Headed (Thought) 
Mouthed (Articulated) 
Hoofed (Acted On) 



' Krathwohl, op. cit . 

® rickoff, James and James, Patricia. "Beliefs and Values: Rases for Curriculum 
Design', Nursin?> Research , 19:5:415-427, Sept. -Oct., 1970. 
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VALUE CLARIFICATION 

Value Clarification is one approach that can be used to help another person 
use the valuing proceis to clarify her/his own values. Its purpose is to create 
tine and space for the person to work through a value system and to make it what 
she/he wants it to be. During the clarification, questions are raised to prod 
the person gently to examine her/his life, actions and ideas. Value Clari^-ica- 
tion is not indoctrination. The main task of clarifying values is not to iden- 
tify and transmit "right" values and attitudes, but rather to help another to 
clarify values for oneself in order to make clioices that best suit her/him, and 
that allow the individual to adjust to the environment and to a changing world. 

STRATEGIES FOR NURSING STUDENTS 

If you accept that the affective domain of nursing subject matter is impor- 
tant and that the valuing process might be one way to approach it, then how can 
this valuing process Y ; incorporated into nursing education? Simon, Howe, and 
Kirschenbaun have developed more than seventy strategies for value clarification. 
The strategies can be readily adapted to nursing content and situations. 

Consider again, the topic of health. At the values level, you might help 
students relate the facts and concepts of health to their own lives by having 
them use the strategy called Rank Order. Ask them the following question: 
Which would you rather be? 

Rich 

Healthy 

Happy 

Famous 

9 Simon, Sidney; Howe, Leland and Kirschenbaum, Howard. Values Clarification: 
Handbook of Practical Strategies for Teachers and Students . New York: Hart 
Publishing Co., 1972. 
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Next, ask them to rank order each alternative answer according to their 
own preferences. After they've done that, a class discussion may follow, with 
students sharing the reasons for their choices. This strategy gives students 
practice in choosing from alternatives, in sharing their choice end in explain- 
ing or defending it. It demonstrates that many issues in nursing require more 
thoughtful consideration than is often given to them. 

Another example of a strategy involves all of the stages and subprocesses 
of the valuing process. You might ask students to identify an issue related 
to health, e.g., exercise, diet, drug use, alcohol consumption. Ask the student 
to write the key words which summarize their position or stand on that issue. 
Next you might ask each student to answer for himself the following clarifying 
questions: 

1. Did you feel free to choose that position? 

2. What other alternatives did you consider? 

3. What do you think would be the consequences of the stand you took? 

4. How do you feel about your position or stand? 

5. Would you like to share your position? 

6. What would you do about that position? 

These questions are examples of how you can help guide the students through the 
valuing process to clarify her/his thinking and feeling. To be effective, the 
values level of subject matter and the valuing process must be incorporated 
c onsistently throughout the program . It can't be a "one shot effort". 

ST RATEGIES FOR THE CONSUMER 

Nursing students who have been h^ilped to use the valuing process for them- 
selves may effectively help consumers of health care to use the same process in 
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their health seeking behavior. Perhaps nursing students who are comfortable 
and confident with the valuing process could assist other persons to clarify 
their own values and goals, to examine alternatives and consequences and to 
determine their own decisions and actions. Thus value clarification could be 
one approach, one means of nursing intervention, by which students could help 
others utilize their own resources to seek health, 

For instance, a student is working with Mrs, K,, who is 5'5" tall and 
weighs 185 pounds. The valuing process might be used to help Mrs, K, look 
at the meaning weight has to her, what alternatives she has available to her, 
the consequences of the alternatives and the action she wishes to take. Isn't 
that a better way to help Mrs, K's health seeking behavior than to tell her 
that she is overweight, that she must lose 40 pounds and then instruct her on 
a weight reduction diet? 

Or consider Mr, C: He's been told that he must stop smoking because it 
aggrevates his breathing difficulty which is a result of having emphysema. 
But be continues to "sneak" a cigarette whenever he can. Rather than reprimand 
him for doing this, a nursing student might spend time with him to help him 
examine what smoking means to him and what shortness of breath means to him. 
Does Mr. C. have a conflict of values in this situation? What choices does 
he have? If personal health is a personal responsibility, then the nursing 
student can't assume that responsibility, but must help him to assume it for 
himself. 

Value clarification is only one approach, one means of helping another 
person. It is not meant to be a panacea, but an alternative. For instance, 
in the two situations just described, active listening might have been another 
means used to help either Mrs. K. or Mr. C. The active listening approach 



would have the nursing student fj^using on feelings, using reflection, not 
asking questions, but listening and keeping the problem centered in the other 
person. By comparison, the value clarification approach would be more direc- 
tive, guiding the person's thinking along new lines, raising questions to help 
the person progress through the stages of choosing, prizing, and acting. The 
desired outcome of this form of intervention may also differ. Here the desired 
outcome is personal decision making and action based on critical thinking about 
one's owii value system, rather than strict compliance with someone else's deci- 
sions and direction , 

IMPLICATIONS FOR THE NURSING EDUCATOR 

Do nursing educators have a responsibility for helping students develop a 
system of values? This paper began with that question. Perhaps you can use 
the valuing process to answer it for yourself, to develop a position which is 
compatible with your personal preferences and also acceptable to your students, 
school, profession, and community. For example, you might: 

1. Briefly state your position regarding the responsibility of 
nursing educators for helping students develop a system of 
values, 

2. To what degree are you free to choose a position? Are there 
limitations on your choice because you are involved in pre- 
paring students for a professional area? Are there limitations 
on your choice in your particular setting? 

3. Did you consider any alternative positions? What other possi- 
bilities are there? 

4. Did you consider some of the possible consequences of each of 
the alternatives — for you, for students, for the program, for 
the nursing profession? What are the advantages? What are the 
dangers? 

5. Do you feel good about your position? Would you like to share 
your position with someone else? Whom could you share it with? 
Students? Other faculty? Administrative persons? Friends? 
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6. Is your position consistent with what you say you prefer? Is it 
consistent with your views on teaching-learning? Is it consist- 
ent with your views on nursing? 

7. What can you do about your position? 
CONCLUSION : 

Value clarification using the valuing process has been presented as one 
possible approach for helping nursing students develop a system of values. 
Regardless of which approach is used, evidence suggests that affective be- 
haviors develop when appropriate learning experiences are provided, much the 
same as cognitive behaviors develop from appropriate learning experiences. 
If effective objectives and goals are expected and are to be realized, they 
must be defined clearly; learning experiences to help the person develop in 
the desired direction must be provided; and there must be some systematic 
method of appraising the extent to which the person grows in the desired ways. 



^^rathwobl, op, cit. , page 23. 
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CHAPTER '^HREE 

REMOVING SEX BIAS FROM POST- SECONDARY 
BUSINESS PROGRAMS 

by 

Gary N, McLean* 

Sex bias can be defined, in very simple terms, as a system of categori- 
zing the roles people play in society as being "male" or "female." Each of 
the following statements, under this definition, would depict sex bias: "Men 
are more intelligent than women"; "Women are passive while men are aggressive"; 
and "Women do housework, men do important work." 

Does sex bias exist in the business world? Are two-year colleges and 
vocational schools sexist in their business programs? Are the individuals 
involved in such programs sexist? And, if these questions are answered affirma- 
tively, what options are available for creating change? 

THE PROBLEM : 

All of us are sexist to some degree, if only at the subconscious level. 
In a class recently taught by the author, the students, without exception, 
referred to "the girls in the secretarial program" and "the fellows in the 
accounting (or mid-management) program/' While such comments may be statistically 
accurate, they present a mind set that tends to reinforce such patterns. One 



* Professor McLean is on t^^e Graduate Faculty, Business Education Department of 

Vocational-Technical Education, College of Education, University of Minnesota- 
Twin Cities. 
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of the students referred to a situation in which he had placed a **cute little 
blonde girl in a cooperative education work station in a retirement home rather 
than in a beach motel to protect her morals." How many coordinators would have 
given similar consideration to a male student? 

As an indicator of how oervasive stereotypes are in employment, only 24 
major occupations had at least 50 percent of the employees in that occupation 
as female in 1970. The Bureau of the Census figures also indicate that these 
24 occupations accounted for 78 percent of all working women. Ten of these 
occupations would be classified as business or distributive occupations — 
secretary, retail salesclerk, bookkeeper, waitress, typist, cashier, telephone 
operator, stenographer, office machine operator, and decorator/window dresser. 

The role of women in business currently might be roughly depicted accord- 
ing to illustration 1, below. 




Illustration 1: Women as a Percent of the Business Workforce 

This short, broad-based pyramid illustrates that the percentage of women 
drops off quickly as higher levels of responsibility are assumed. Time ("Women: 
Tyros and Token," 1974, p. 33) quotes a 1972 Fortune survey of 1,220 large 
American corporations revealing that "men outnumbered women at the top board- 
member and officer level by a staggering 600 to 1." In adaition, a 22 percent 
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increase in the number of women classified as managers and administrators 
ocriirred between 1960 and 1970 ^from 844,000 to 1,034,300) as compared with an 
increase of 37 percent in the total number of women workers. Of those workers 
classified as managers and administrators, women rose from 14.8 to 16.6 percent 
(Wells, 1973). 

Rather than provide lists of statistics to support the illustrated pyramid, 
the following business situations point to some of the specific sex bias problems 
that exist in business. 

— Almost universally, women who aspired to executive positions have been 
advised that the best way to get started is through the secretarial route. But 
how often is their goal achieved using this route? And how many men are advised 
to take the same approach? 

— In spite of the fact that secretaries are frequently the most knowledge- 
able about the details of operation in an organization, it is not unusual for 
institutions to hire as administrative assistants recent male graduates from 
business administration programs at twice the salary of the secretary who will 

be training him for his job. 

— Examine almost any cartoon that portrays the office, whether in the Wall 
Street Journal , Playboy , or the daily newspaper, and you will find either an 
"old biddy** or a beartiful, dumb, usually blonde, female secretary, and a clever 
male executive. 

— A commonly quoted fact is that 51 percent of the shareholders in this 
country are women, but how frequently is it pointed out that, because of the 
small size of the holdings of women, they actually own less than 19 percent of 
all shares? 
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— Women are not the only ones to suffer because of sex bias. Ask one of 
the 33,000 male secretaries (of the two million "plus secretaries) about the 
responses they get when they apply for jobs or tell others their occupation. 
Yet, at the turn of the century, over ninety percent of the secretaries and 
stenographers were male. 

— Have you looked recently at the average earnings of secretaries? While 
the figures differ from one geographic area to another, a figure of $400 a month 
is not atypical for many clerical and secretarial positions. How many men would 
be willing to work for such an income? Yet women are expected to do so. In 
fact, as of 1969 women, on the average, earned 64c to each $1 earned by men 
(Fuchs, 1974). 

Business education has not been very successful in overcoming these sex 
biases, as illustrated by the following: 

— Shorthand courses continue to be almost exclusively female, while the 
accounting courses (at least at the advanced level) remain predominantly male. 

— An area vocational-technical institute in the metropolitan Minneapolis- 
St. Paul area distributed a brochure this year announcing an open house. On the 
brochure was a line-up of students dressed in the appropriate "role uniforms." 
Of the ten students portrayed, three are female, and each represents a tradi- 
tional female occupation: secretary, nurse's aide, and audio-visual librarian. 
The males represent: agriculture, business, landscaping, welding, chef, auto 
mechanic, and construction worker. 

— A review of the individual curriculum bulletins for an area vocational 
technical institute in Minnesota in 1972 analyzed the nature of programs by the 
sex of the pronouns used. If the pronoun "he" was used exclusively, the program 
was considered to be a "male" occupation. If "she" was used exclusively, it was 
considered to be a "female" occupation. If both "he" and "she" were used at 



least once each, the program was considered "neutral." Of the 36 occupational 
programs represented, 24 were male, 7 were female, 5 were neutral. The female 
occupations were the traditional ones in office education, home economics, and 
health services. 

— Textbooks continue to promote sex stereotypes. As one rather blatant 
example. Norma Blackburn, in her 1974 text. Secretaryship , uses the pronoun "she" 
13 times in six lines of type (p. 36) describing desirable characteristics for a 
secretary. Then, in the section on the executive, comments are made that a well- 
groomed employer should have "a close-shaven face, neatly trimmed mustache or 
beard," and so on (p. 53). Such comments cannot help but reinforce the stereo- 
type that secretaries are women and employers are men. 

OUTLOOK FOR THE FUTURE : 

With increased legislative, judicial, and societal pressures, changes are 
taking place, although not as rapidly as many had expected or hoped. The follow- 
ing instances are suggestive of such change. 

— An annual survey of business corporations found that those planning to 
hire college womer expected to increase their number from the class of 1973 by 
35 percent over new hires from the class of 1972 (Wells, 1973). 

— At an almost daily rate, the courts are ordering companies to make pay- 
ment for lost wages due to discriminatory procedures in the past. Such law suits 
will encourage future compliance with Equal Employment Opportunity. 

— The Minnesota Jaycees have just announced that they will no longer 
select the ten outstanding young men of the State, as they have in the past, 

but will broaden the scope of the award. They will now select the "ten outstand- 
ing young persons of the State." 
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Education has not stood still in this period of time either. Legislation 
prohibiting sex discrimination in education has encouraged change. The Higher 
Education Act of 1972 (Title IX) reads: "N© person in the United States shall 
on the basis of sex be excluded from participation in, be denied the benefits 
of, or be subjected to discrimination under any education program or activity 
receiving Federal financial assistance.** Examples of changes thus occurring 
include : 

— At the MBA level, enrollment of women continues to increase. Stanford 
University, for example, planned to graduate 21 females out of a total of 300 
students in 1973, They expected 35 in 1974. Only a few years ago, a typical 
graduate class consisted of five or six women (-Stronk, 1973). 

— Dakota County Area Vocational Technical Institute in Rosemount, Minnesota 
has published an extensive 68~page curriculum brochure advertising their 31 
occupational areas. The use of sex-related pronouns (he, she, his, her) has 
been avoided in prtference to the neutral terms, "the students,'^ "the high 
school graduate," "technicians," etc. There is an occasional slip, and the 
accompanying photos still reflect traditional sex roles, but at least an 
attempt has been made. 

— The continuing impact or career education is exposing students to a 
much broader range of occupational choices at an early age. Properly adn^in- 
istered, students of both sexes nay be able to escape some implications of 
occupational sex bias. 

— With an increasing nuirber of states focusing on hur.an relations courses 
for teachers, more and more teachers are being exposed to the sex biases they 
possess and are being given an opportunity to examine them closely. 
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— Instructional materials are being developed to counteract sex stereo- 
types in the classroom. (As an example, see Thoni, et a] , 1972 .) 

WHAT MORE CAN BE DONE ? 

Deeply ingrained societal concepts, such as the work role of women, are not 
easily changed. But the forward steps presented above indicate that change can 
occur when the change is desired, or when the change is mandated by outside 
forces. If post-secondary institutions are seriously desirous of becoming change 
agents, they can play a role in effecting broader opportunities for both males 
and females in the business world. Suggested means of implementation include: 

1. Active recruitmen t of students for programs not traditionally associated 
with members of that sex is needed, e.g., women for managerial programs, men for 
secre tarial f ields . 

2. Brochures and Bulletins that do ncft discriminate against one sex for 
any program area need to be developed. Pronouns should be of the '*he/she" 
type, photos should display people in both traditional and non-traditional sex 
roles, sexes should be used in equal proportions, and so on. 

3. Counseling Services become very important at several stages — prior to 
admission, on entrance, throughout the program, and pre-placement . Such coun- 
seling is necessary to provide information op occupational areao that students 
might not consider because of stereotyped images and to provide a support system 
for students who choose to pursue a non-traditional occupation. 

4. Consciousness-Raising Activities become a necessary part of the total 
curriculum, not only for the students, but also for the faculty. People need 

to be aware of the biases that they possess at both the conscious and unconscious 
level. As consciousness is raised, options for students will become more varied, 
the selection of a non-traditional program will no longer be unrealistic, and 
faculty will be better prepared to deal with student needs and desires. 
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5. Faculty Retreats may be needed to create an awareness of the sex atti- 
tudes of the faculty. While this can come about through on-going activities, 
as suggested in number A, most faculties will need concentrated periods of time 
to examine their own attitudes. 

6. Role Models will be available to students through the hiring of faculty 
in programs not traditionally associated with faculty members of one sex. A 
woman seeing another woman in the role of an accounting professor will be reas- 
sured in her selection of accounting as a profession, just as a male student may 
be reassured with a male shorthand teacher. 

7. Day-Care Facilities may be necessary adjuncts to enrolling female 
students in many post-secondary aprograms. Such provisions will enable many 
women, who might otherwise be prevented economically or socially from returning 
to school, to gain the necessary training for various vocational options. 

8. Transfer of Credits that are generally considered outdated or those 
taken from another institution will have to occur with considerably greater ease 
than is generally true today. As our society tends to operate now, it is the 
woman who drops out of school to have children and raise them, or to move with 
her husband. As a result, many women wishing to return to school have accumu- 
alted credits from other institutions or have credits that are out of date. 
Current practices thus hurt women proportionately more than men. 

9. Active Trade Union or Professional Organization Support is necessary in 
many fields. While this recomiendation may not be as important in the business 
field as in some other fields (such as Trade and Industry), it is important that 
such groups provide support, not opposition, to graduates of business programs 

at the time of employment. Lack of such support has hurt women and minority groups 
in the p-^st. Prior acceptance of programs by such groups will help to minimize 
problems of placement at a later date. 




10. Insurance Programs available to students should take into account those 
problems that are unique to women and may prevent their continuation in programs 
once begun, Surh benefits would include birth control, pregnancv, and abortion. 

11. Adult Education becomes an integral part of any busin^^ss program attempt- 
ing to provide opportui.^cies for women in non-traditional fiejJs, Two major 
groups of women need retraining and upgrading experiences to fill such roles — 
the ''mature" returnees to the labor market and those already in jobs but needing 
further training for advancemf*nt . In the past, only the ''elite" from the<3e gmups ^ 
have received opportunity for promotion. But with increased attention to the edu- 
cational needs of these people* many more competent females could move into mana- 
gerial and other higher levels of responsibility in business. 

12. Non-Vocational Roles must also be considered in a progran attempting to 
remove sex bias from the curriculum. Such thrusts as increased focus on leisure 
time education, preparation of men as homemakers and parents, examination of out- 
dated laws, broad preparation of both sexes in the areas of consumerism and eco- 
nomics, can all add up to the development of greater cooperation between the sexes 
and recognition that each individual is a person and not just a i ipresentative of 
a sex. 

CONCLUSION ; 

Business educators are in a strong position to remedy unfair employment prac- 
tices in business and to insure equality of treatment to both sexes. But this 
will not occur in a laissez-faire environment. Action is needed now! And society 
as a whole will benefit from the gains — both economic and social — that will 
occur. 
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CHAPTER FOUR 



ACCOUNTABILITY 
by 

SR. GRETTA MONNIG* 

No words are sufficient to speak about new needs and new institutional 
responses for the two-year post-secondary student without a discussion of account- 
ability. According to Lopez (1971) accountability refers to the process of expect- 
ing each member of a profession to answer to someone (the student, public, the 
profession, or the institution) for doing specific things (teaching, administra-- 
tion, or another area of practice) according to specific plans (standards) and 
against a certain time table to accomplish tangible performance results. This 
definition would also include the expectation that students are held accountable 
for their commitment tp learning. 

TOWARDS A DEFINITION ; 

A concise definition of "accountability" is often inadequate for the meaning 
of the term varies with a person's interpretation of allied terms such as responsi- 
bility, acceptability, liability, and answerability. Accountability is not so 
much a process as it is a concept or a policy. Its implementation in different 
settings will alter its character and emphasis. Ueff (1969) proposed a distinction 
between the terms accountability and responsibility. He used ''responsibility" to 
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refer only to the voluntary assumption of an obligation while accountability 
referred to "legal liability assigned to the performance or nonperformance of 
certain duties". 

Accountability carries with it the notion of external judgment. The legalist 
tend to advocate an accountability which is clearly defined as to both its content 
and the means and routes by which it can be enforced. Viewed in this manner 
standards of accountability are enforceable. 

Lessinger (1970) has said that "accountability is the product of ,a process; 
at its most basic level, it means that an agent, public or private, entering into 
a contractual agreement to perform a service will be answerable for performing 
according to agreed upon terms within a certain time and with a stipulated use of 
resources and performance standards". 

Accountability implies a negotiated tela' ionship in which each person agrees 
in advance as to the criteria and level of attainment of these criteria that will 
be used to determine acceptability. This negotiated relationship could be between 
the instructor and the student, the instructor and administration, or the adminis- 
tration and the public. The development of criteria sets certain boundaries or 
limits of expectations of what is acceptable performance. Both groups have the 
opportunity to determine the needs and appropriate responses to these needs. The 
more adequately the needs and responses are defined the more realistic the expec- 
tations of all groups. 

The basic question of who is accountable to whom and for what is answered 
through designation of responsibility in terms of who is responsible for what, 
to whom, and when. Accountability is concerned with both effectiveness and 
efficiency in performance. The student is responsible for learning, but the 
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instructor is responsible for being a suitable guide to the student on the path 
of learning. The instructor is responsible to administration for competently 
fulfilling his contract and administration is responsible to the instructor and 
students to ;*rovide adequate resources for learning, 

LEVELS ; 

Accountability can be concep::ualized as existing on two separate but related 
levels: (1) with respect to the individual, and (2) with respect to the profes- 
sion. Generally, accountability for the profession consists in setting standards 
and defining the practice of that profession. Persons are held accountable for 
practice as defined by law or other regulations for that profession. Accounta- 
bility requires the setting of standards (implicitly or explicitly) by which 
someone can define acceptability or excellence. Standards for the most part are 
statements of range of acceptability. Parameters are determined which closely 
relate to expectations as well as accomplishments. As goals are obtained, new 
techniques develop; then expectations change and so do standards of acceptability 
change. 

Of course, there are many different kinds of standards one might wish to 
employ. One kind of standard involves a comparison of the teacher *s effective- 
ness in improving the quality of teaching. Another approach assumes that teach- 
ing will be performed better by qualified teachers. 

A professional is held responsible only for those results that can be affected 
by his actions or decisions and only to the extent that he can affect them. Hox.7- 
ever, as the profession grows, the professional will be held responsible for the 
new knowledge and skills that are developed. The public has the right to expect 
che teaching profession to constantly seek ways to improve teaching performance 
with available resources. The public expects new responses be developed to meet 
identified needs. 
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VULNERABILITY : 

Another aspect of professional accountability is called client vulnerability 
by Richen (1961), Client vulnerability refers to the susceptability of persons 
served by a profession to damage or exploitation stemming from incompetent or 
unethical behavior. It indicates the extent to which controls are required for 
protection of the cl'ent — in this case, the student. The more vulnerable 
clients need greater assurance that standards of competent and responsible perform- 
aaces are^ being, maintained Students are v^ry vulnerable tc their teachers, - They- 
depend upon the teacher for grades which will enable them to graduate and further 
continue their career, 

CONCLUSION : 

Jordan (1972) sees three motivations for accountability: idealism, the way 
teaching should be; pragmatism, definition and achievement of goals; and expedi- 
ency, financial renumeration and other rewards. Accountable to whom? Teachers 
are responsible for quality of services rendered. Accountable for what? Teach- 
ing as defined in regulations by the profession. When? Once solutions are found 
to the problems of how accountability is to be manifested, monitored, regulated, 
and controlled. In the teaching profession, accountability implies that a process 
of setting standards be developed, resources are made available to meet these 
standards, and regular evaluations are conducted to determine if these standards 
are met. 
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SECTION B 



THE SYPOSIUM: 

MAJOR ADDRESSES AND 
INVITED PAPERS 



CHAPTER FIVE 



NEW ISSUES, OPPORTUNITIES AND RESPONSES 

by 

CLAIR T. BLIKRE* 

Post-secondary education in the United States has experienced growth for 
more than three centuries. During this time accessibility moved from "for the 
elite" to the concept of "universal access." This American dream, still far 
from being achieved, promises equality through education. Reality now demands 
that age be served as well as youth , that women be served equally with men, and 
that the poor be served as well as the rich. All should profit who are able 
regardless of race, sex, or socio-economic status. If this is to become a 
reality, it is crucial to understand that no one should underrate the capacity 
of a determined eager person, no matter what his high school or test records may 
indicate. 

The one institution primarily committed to this equalitarian concept is the 
two-year post-secondary comprehensive college. It has its own peculiar purposes, 
goals, and destiny to fulfill - to serve all elements by providing a wide /ariety 
of programs, services, and activities. These range from pre-admission counseling 
to classroom instruction, recreational and leisure activities and then to place- 
ment services. As an increasing mainstay of mass higher education and career 
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education in this country, two-year institutions have taken on a difficult assign- 
ment — the concept of open-door, universal access to those who desire and can 
profit therefrom. 

Will the two-year institutions enjoy the same popularity and taxpayer 
support in 1980, 1990, or in the year 2000 as they do today? OR, will another 
type of institution such as a specific type private or proprietary school be the 
main springboard to which people will look to as their main training avenue? The 
answers will depend on how ^well the two-yearr institutions respond to the needs of 
students and society. 

Let us not forget that we who would dedicate our lives to education need be 
committed to serve two major forces: 

1. The students; and 

2. The taxpayers - parents an J nation who pay the bill. 

We cannot operate in a vacuum - we must know what is going on, in the present and 
the assumed future, and then adapt and adjust accordingly. 

THE OVER-RIDING ISSUES ; 

Growth . Growth which has been an inherent part of the educational enter- 
prise, no longer necessarily prevails. The golden years of the 60' s, which found 
institutions absorbed in growth and concerns therewith seem waning as many insti- 
tions grapple with adjustments - of no growth, life in the steady state, or even 
declining enrollments. This also occurs at a time when a new set of social 
priorities prevail in which post-secondary education competes for attention with 
health care, public schools, the environment, and even recreation. 

Go-Stop-Go . Post-Secondary education has never before faced the twin imp.acts 
of a ^'GO-STOP-CO" situation and the cessation of along-run growth rate. 




Marketability of degrees . Eighty percent of the jobs do not require a four- 
year college degree. Yet it is predicted that 65 percent of the young people who 
pursue post-secondary training may enter that kind of training, \^at will happen 
when the labor market no longer can absorb most four-year college graduates at 
the level of training they require, as is already evident in restricted fields? 
Also will the cultural revolution that appears to be underway prevail - with more 
young people seeking vocations or life styles outside the Horatio Algier syndrome? 
- • -Higher education which wasbuilt on the work ethic may be shifting to a mare 
sensate culture. 

Economic trends . We are embarked upon an apparent period of relative economic 
stability. The free-spending teenagers of the 60's are now the more mature, self- 
directed young adults of the 70' s. Will the increased competition among the 25- 
and-30-year-olds seeking jobs continue to prompt more people to seek out para- 
professional occupational training in order to qualify for the many different job 
openings predicted for the future? 

Jobs offering more than money . Workers are not only looking for new employ- 
ment opportunities and associated skill requirements, but they want jobs which 
offej more than just monetary rewards. Younger workers are less willing to take 
on assignments that provide only economic security and status. The emerging work 
ethic is beginning to take on a more tangible structure. It stresses independence 
and self-directedness and recognizes problem solving and risk taking activities. 
Flexible work schedules, collaborative planning of production quotas, and job 
enlargement require workers who can exercise a degree of self-discipline, who 
can understand, cope with change, and plan ahead, 

Consumption-Enforced Leisure , A consumption-oriented society, like ours, 
with its increasing emphasis on proliferation of new products and automation of 
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the production process, indicates greater leisure time, at least for those in 
middle-level occupations. Early retirements, more flexible scheduling of work- 
ing hours, and anti-moonlight ing legislation are likely realities. Enforced 
leisure will give rise to desire for continued learning, and creative self 
expression. 

Equality of Opportunity . Whether, a minority, son or daughter of white or 
blue collar worker, a low income family member, a man or woman, the idea prevails 
^that each person should be entitled to^ pursue that kind of training cpnsistant 
with the individual's goals and aspirations. 

Jobs change . A new sense of respect is given to the world of labor, a recog- 
nition of the dignity of the work of the mind and hands. More jobs require some 
basic skills and knowledge in advance and a willingness to keep on learning with 
the opportunity to learn. 

Energ y. Whether we like it or not, we have gone from an "Age of Plenty" to 
an "Age of Scarcity." This simply means that we must either make a dedicated 
effort to produce more of whatever is desired, or tailor its use to living within 
our means. We aie a land struggling to adjust to shortages - gasoline, food, and 
energy, coupled with inflation. The time has arrived when we must be concerned 
about how this happened and how we may best adjust and live accordingly. 

OPPORTUNITIES : 

But the opportunities are as great as ever! It is predicted the labor force 
will increase by 26 percent, to 113 million, between now and 1990. There will be, 
if present trends continue, however, a dramatic drop in high school students as 
couples are not only marrying later, but are having fewer children. The results 
would indicate that: 
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1. Unemployment will be easier to handle during the next 20 years as teen- 
agers will form a smaller percentage of the labor force; 

2. The country will be able to devote more of its resources to educate 
children because families will be smaller; 

3. The people will possess more training, be better able to earn more income, 
and afford more luxuries; and 

4. There will be a smaller proportion of new job seekers but an increasi'^g 
proportion of persons with 15-20 years of work experience. 

This would seem to indicate th« t those people who have appropriate training, 
ability, and desire will have ample opportunity to find satisfactory employment. 
While competition is presently keen, an expanding economy would indicate that 
not only will jobs and security be available, but convenience and leisure time 
will highlight a nation that will turn, hopefully, its major efforts to solve the 
**people problems** of this land. 

It is into this kind of a society that more eople who have and will continue 
to have more education will go. We are at a point in history that post-secondary 
education is available to all who want it, for whatever reason - the stage of 
any person, any study. 

This creates problems as well as opportunities. It creates opportunities 
for more nearly equal treatment of all citizens, more nearly adequate service to 
all localities, and for more varied responses to the increasingly varied compo- 
sition. It is imperative fiiat new methods of instruction, a more thoughtful 
consideration of the future role of each of the major components of post-secondary 
education, a more careful look at the essential nature of each of our institutions, 
and a more systematic examination of the effective use of resources prevail. 
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THE NEW STUDENTS : 

But, will all of this be properly understood by post-secondary institutional 
educators so that proper re-examination and relevant action prevails relative to 
the modt of operation, programs, resources, and relationships to society? 

Before we can properly proceed in our business we must also know our students 
— who they are and what they desire. 

Kenneth E. Young, vice president of ACT's Washington D.C. office said: "Most 
students havP vocational or professional .goals in mind." A 1972 ACT study found 
that an overwhelming majority of students wanted either to obtain vocational and 
professional training or to earn a higher income. Thus, as college students are 
drawn increasingly from the lower socio-economic levels, the trend toward voca- 
tionalism is likely to increase. Employers are reluctant to hire students right 
out of high schools, even if those students are trained for specific jobs. Thus, 
most students must, if they want to get a challenging job, have appropriate 
secondary training. 

In addition, educational opportunities for minorities, veterans, women, older, 
and working people are being made more accessible. These people may or may not be 
from the lower socio-economic level. 

There will be more mixing of age groups. Greater numbers will return to 
update tht r preparation in a chosen field, to re-tool for re-entry, to change 
fields of work, to improve upon the quality of their life, and/or to gain assist- 
ance for adapting to change. 

More people will continue to not only experiment with but will change jobs. 
They not only need but will desire opportunities to acquire new skills and knowl- 
edge, but also to develop life-time interests. 
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Young people reach physiological and social maturity at an earlier age. 
They want to be productive contributors which indicates the desire for independence 
and a sense of personal worth. They object to continued years of educational spoon 
feeding. They prefer more options to try alternatives as they select their occu- 
pations and their life styles. They want a chance to try out their skills in real 
life situations. 

Many are the first persons from their family with any college background. 
Tiiis brings new problems. However, s ludents are as effective with their intel- 
lectual development as their interper?^ ax md ethical development. 

NEW INST IT UTIONAL RESPONS E: 

It is pedicted that the two-year college will continue to absorb a rising 
percentage of the post-secondary student enrollnent. Competitive recruitment 
efforts will intensify. Some institutions will fail to meet their growth goals; 
others will fail altogether. 

The institutions that will survive will be those who respond to the pressures, 
to the competition, who are innovative, who lead ir academic reforms, and who are 
and remain sensitive to new situations and possibilities. 

Post-secondary education .aS become increasingly accessible to new and 
atypical groups of students. Doors are opened to older students, to the econom- 
ically and socially disadvantaged, and to students whose high school grades and 
aptitude test scores are low. Educators must appropriately recognize that access 
alone is not enough; we must provide the **ways and means" for each student to 
succeed . 

The traditional concept that an education must be obtained right after high 
school, between the ages of 18-22, on some campus, through the "tell** method, is 
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under severe scrutiny. There is a realization that much learning takes place 
before, outside of, and after selected post-secondary training. We need lo 
realize that generally; 

• grade and high schools are better; 

• parents are better educated and can help youngsters more; 

• TV, films, books, and travel all assist in the learning process 
and are more available; and 

t post-secondary institutions provide a smaller proportion of life- 
time knowledge. 

There ±c also a growing realization that formal educat ion should be spaced 
over one's lifetime with less time spent during earlier life and more spend 
along the way as the individual desires and needs. 

tormer HEW assistant secretary Marland said: "We can no longer afford to 
ignore the fact that a substantial amount of what we call education is of no 
demonstrable use to the student's cultural, philosophical, and spiritual self- 
fulfillment or for his practical occupational preparedness.'* 

The institutions of tomorrow - and .hey may or may not be the comprehensive 
t .o-year institutions - will be those who understand and react positively to the 
tenor of the times. This implies that relevant institutions must: 

1. Accommodate a greater awareness of and respond to the quest for insti- 
tutional and social pluralism. The various publics warf i greater voice in 
determining polici s that affect them. 

2. Determine priorities - which problems and programs will be most urgently 
addressed? 

3. Provide accountability and standards for performance assessments; and 
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4, Initiate significant and far reaching reforms - reforms that realize we 
are dealing with people who have ideas, feelings, and aspirations, and these 
people in turn must understand the rapidity of change, how the effects of accel- 
eration penetrate one's personal life, behavior, and quality of existence. 

The institution of tomorrow must understand then and respond to the circum- 
stances that prevail. 

SUMMARY : 

So what must be the institutional response? First to understand itself ! 
Who are we? What is our mission? How may ^^?e best carry it out? What must be 
our internal structure? How m.ay we adapt effectively programs and activities to 
meet the need of our students? How may we most effectively utilize our resources? 

The key for survival will be ; Continued adaptation to the changing educa- 
tional and occupational needs of students and society. 

Secondly, it must understand its clientele - STUDENTS . As vocational aspir- 
ations prevail, is it not reasonable to conclude that an institution could best 
serve its students by offering "helpful career guidance?'* We must look to groups 
other than the traditional "right after high school students." That includes 
adults making mid-life career changes, retired persons, milicary personnel, and 
even contract instruction for business, industry, and professional groups. In 
addition to career counseling , which may well be the institutions' major thrust, 
it is important to evaluate the curriculum to relcite it to career clusters, 
coupled with cooperative work experience. 

The rigid lockstep patterns of courses, sequences, and attendance regulations 
that are not conducive to effective learning must be changed. Provision should be 
made for "GO-STOP-GO" periods after high school that may be spread over a broader 
span of years. Work experience (after high school, after one or two years of 
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post-secondary training, or during this training by short-term, cooperative, 
apprentice programs, or on a part-time basis) must be considered and given appro- 
pr'ate credit. This work experience also results in more clearly formulated 
career goals as well as a better understanding of how additional training contrib- 
utes to ptiTsonal development and achievement of career goals. 

More part-time students, more mature and better motivated students, will 
seek training at different times. This will require that the institutions devise 
appropriate teaching methods, faculty attitudes, course scheduling, and achieve- 
ment testing in order to accommodate student demands. 

To remain competitive, colleges will need to respond effectively to the 
growing demand for compensatory educational programs, particularly for older 
adults. Expanding minority group enrollments will require increases in minority 
administrators and faculty members. Extended day programs will need to be designee 
around student requirements and schedules; continuing and adult education programs 
must deliver the goods or step aside! 

It should also be understood that the future participants in post-secondary 
programs will seek to assure: 

1. More availability of service and work opportunities to complement 
academics; 

2. More use of advising and counseling services related to academic choices, 
job opportunities, and personal adjustment; 

3. More experimentation with grading and evaluation procedures and prac- 
tices; and 

4. More use of the library as a learning center, more use of electronic 
technology as an alternative to traditional methods of instruction, and more 
opportunities for individualized instruction. 




The success of the two-year college as a social institution dedicated to 
effective programs will depend, in large measure, upon the success of its edu- 
cational endeavors with non-traditional students. Whether the students are 
labeled disadvantaged, remedial, low-achievers , developmental, non-traditional, 
new, marginal, probationary, deprived, or special, they all have one basic thing 
in common. They simply do not fit into the normal mold labeled traditional 
students* 

They are, however, students found in ever increasing numbers in our insti- 
tutions. The open door policy and universal access concepts have meaning only 
if these students are educationally accommodated. Educational accommodation 
implies a responsibility, a response, that goes beyond custody and cooling out 
functions. It suggests that the institution has value to the extent it provides 
successful and meaningful learning experiences for each of its students. 

CONCLUSION : 

How does all of this compare with what is being done in your respective 
institutions? 

Frankly, I doubt if the open door and equal access concepts will be a reality 
until two years of post-secondary education is made available to all who desire, 
at no cost, to the Individual. This would first force some necessary action. It 
would necessitate a stare plan for all post-secondary education, in which the role 
and mission of each institution would be carefully delineated and criteria to 
assure quality programs, challenging environ nts, and effective use of resources 
would be. It would place appropriately before the state its recognition and 
hopefully acceptance of its educational and financial obligations. 

The two-year post-secondary students are no different than other students. 
They come to us, all sorts of them, and only ask that they be accorded their 
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rightful place under the setting sun. All we have to do is recognize that each 
student has particular interests, needs, and abilities. Our mission, our respons 
must be to provide for those programs and activities so that we can develop a 
total person, a person who will not only seek and secure appropriate employment 
but who may live a normal, happy and peaceful life, and in the process contribute 
to himself or herself, family, community, state, and nation. 

The future for post-secondary education includes: 

t Greater equality of opportunity; 

f More options for students; 

f Less time to complete specific training; and 
f More adult and continuing education. 

It's time to quit vacillating - LET'S REALLY GO TO WORK! 




CHAPTER SIX 

NEW NEEDS OF NEW RURAL STUDENTS 
by 

MARTHA TURNAGE* 

This is the most challenging and exciting of all times fo • rural community 
colleges. Their students represent a society in transition. 

Is there any appreciable difference between new needs of new rural community 
students and those who attend urban and suburban community colleges? Yes and no. 
The same causative factors affect all groups of new students. However, because 
of the historic rural traditions and the momentum built up by the time social 
change hits rural areas, the impact is more acute; thereby, activating more 
intense needs. Institutional response to these needs must be structured quite 
differently in rural areas. The greatest need, but greatest fear, of both rural 
students and rural communities is to accept openly the risk of exposure to changes 
in the larger society. 

The 450 rural community colleges serving communities of less than 18,000 
population have more homogenous student bodies than their urban counterparts. 
Until recent years these students had reasonably predictable futures, as did their 
communities. The traditional rural life-style has not equipped rural students to 
deal effectively with overchoice and cross-cultural value systems , characteristic 
of a more cosmopolitan society. Mass media, federal and state legislation, 
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extension of services and transportation systems have thrust rural communities 
into the midst of the 20th century without transition preparation; thereby crea- 
ting special needs in non-traditional rural community college students. Unless 
these needs are recognized by institutions, and responses developed to meet them, 
these new students' second chance will be community colleges' last chance with 
them. 

Many of the identified new students are part-time students. A study released 
recently by the American Council on Education indicates that part-time students 
appear to have equal or more serious motivation, and drop out less frequently 
than full-time students. 

THE NEW RURAL NEEDS ; 

Whether the new rura] students are part-time or full-time, they bring with 
them needs to which institutions must become sensitized. Four of the most cru- 
cial of the social and psychological needs are: 

I. The need for students to be able to cope with complex social problems 
and to assess changing societal values without losing their own 
identity. 

II. The need for students to develop the flexibility to cope with personal 
and social crises they will encounter throughout life. 

III. The need for students to develop strategy for personal career develop- 
ment and a desire for lifelong educational experiences to meet the 
demands of the changing job motket. 

IV. The need for students to expect institutions to view them as consumers, 
and to require of community colleges more convenient, flexible, adapt- 
able and realistic delivery of educational services. 

The population trend is now reflecting a '^moving bump" — the arc of the curve 

moves with the so-called "war babies." In the '60s this part of the population 

was traditional college age, but most did not attend college. Now they are over 

25 years of age, and entering community colleges in increasing numbers. Many have 
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not previously had positive educational experiences. How institutions deal with 
these new students and respond to their needs ia large measure determine the 
future of rural community colleges. (A prediction footnoted by the shrinking high 
school enrollment nationwide, and especially in rural areas.) 

Let's turn to a closer examination of each of these needs: 
I . The need for students to be able to cope with complex problems and to 
assess changing societal values without losing their own identity . It is partic- 
ularly important for rural students to be exposed to a more cosmopolitan society 
during their college experience, both because many of the younger students will 
be part of the out-ipigration, and to combat provincialism of those who remain 
at home. This exposure can be achieved by assemblying a faculty in a rural setting 
representative of differences in race, background, political and social oriencation, 
and broad educational experiences. Development of an understanding of people who 
are different enables students to move from culture to culture without embarrass- 
ment. 

Rural students can be helped in learning to make independent decisions and in 
establishing a strong personal identity. These furnish the psychological armor 
necessary to cope with different ethnic cultures and value systems groups, and 
such social changes as pollution control, emergence of the ''gay'' society, women's 
lib, changing moral values, political issues, and other social problems facing 
America today. A student-centered rural community college can teach human relations 
skills as a total institution. Relevant experiences sensitize students to their 
own prejudices and help them in the development of interpersonal relationships and 
self acceptance. (This can only happen if an institution self-consciously deter- 
mines to be a student-centered institution.) 
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II. The need for students to develop the flexibility to cope with personal 
and social crises they will encounter throughout life . It requires courage to 
accept the changing needs of one's internal self without rejecting community mores 
and values; to be able to live with frustration and ambiguity with a sense of 
inner serenity. A delayed reaction has caused "future shock" to come to most 
rural areas with a far greater emotional impact than in urban areas, where the 
seeds are sown by diversity and pressure. A devastating momentum has built up by 
the time many social crises arrive in rural areas. 

Because society is changing at a more rapid rate than flexibility is develop- 
ing, rural community colleges have special counseling functions to perform. For 
example, many of the new students are wives and mothers who are rebelling against 
the "barefoot and pregnant" syndrone. Many fail to handle this rebellion grace- 
fully. Many young people are following national trends and no longer concealing 
drugs and premarital sex relations, causing trauma in family circles and conster- 
nation in the sheriffs' offices. Older citizens are deciding they would like to 
obtain the education they have not had a chance to get before, but most are timid. 
Serious identity problems loom for middle-aged, undereducated men v:hose jobs 
become obsolete because of automation or changing economy of the region. Local 
governing bodies are faced with revenue sharing, codes, legislation and regulations 
for which they have had no preparation as country store operators who were elected 
to pu^ c office. 

M of these are potential community college students. They are persons 
with needs. Community college serving new rural students must address themselves 
to the needs faced by these students, or they will seek help elsewhere. 

III. The need for students to develop strategy for personal career develop- 
ment, and a desire for lif e4ong educational experiences to meet the demands of 
the changing job market . Learning must of necessity become a lifelong process, 
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particularly for the employed adult. With the volume of the world's knowledge 
doubling every ten years, some of the original training becomes obsolete and 
must be continuously replaced with newer knowledge. In fact, in some of the 
scientific and technological areas, the half-life of technical training is less 
than seven years. Community colleges must respond to the need of new students to 
be prepared to be trained and retrained for whatever the future Iiolds. (Community 
colleges say farewell to their graduating classes year after year, without ever 
seeming tc realize that future continuing education students are walking out the 
door when the colleges should be re-enrolling them.) The understanding must be 
instilled in students that the certificate or degree awarded at graduation is 
merely the base from which to operate in a more self-directed education. Rather 
than defining a career ladder, educators should be considering a network or grid 
in which movement may be both vertical and horizontal. 

The United States Employment Services gives guides to this self-directed 
learning when it describes work as divided into work with data - people - things. 
These new students must be given a perspective of career development that pre- 
cludes disillusionment about the value of education and establishes a spring- 
board for continued education. 

IV. The need for students to expect institutions to view them as consumers, 
and to require of community colleges more convenient, flexible, adaptable and 
r ealistic delivery of educational services . Students have found that college is 
not the only way to get an education, and that getting a degree is no guarantee 
of getting a job. 

THE BASE FOR NEW RESPONSES " DEMAND : 

A new definition of post-secondary education is being forced on institutions 
by funding agencies, research foundations and legislati m. However, the new 
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students can give valuable assistance to rural community colleges by establishing 
their own expectations and openly expressing them, rather than just dropping out 
in silent protest. Public communitv colleges will respond when potential students, 
which encompass the total community, make their needs for non-traditional edu^ 
cational services known. 

All too often, college officials decide what is good for thfi community with- 
out ever asking the community what it wants. Rural community college administra- 
tors and faculty need to understand the mores and folkways of their community 
before attempting to structure the educational delivery system. That which will 
work in rural Kansas may not wor!: in Appalachia. Until community college admin- 
istrators become aware that new students could care less about organizational 
convenience of credits, tenr.s, admission and registration procedures, faculty 
schedules and on-campus room utilization, the proprietary and industrial schools 
will continue to make deep cuts in enrollment potential. 

Unless rural community colleges work consciously with new students in develop- 
ing convenient, flexible, adaptable and realistic approaches to the delivery of 
educational services, the parr time adult student will likely seek needed traini^ g 
where certificate competency for jobs is more readily obtainable in a shorter time 
frame. Institutional procedures and instruction should be organij^ed amoung student 
needs rather than organizational convenience. In rural areas, students would still 
prefer education from a college because of the esteem attached to the institution. 
They must make their needs as consumers of educational services known. 

CONCLUSION ; 

Community colleges can never meet the new needs of students, rural or other- 
wise, until they create the kind of institutional atmosphere in which feelings 
are accepted, in which peoplt^ freely enter into dialogue with one another, in 

" r.r. 
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which there is an acceptance of differences, in which the territorial imperative 
Is diminished. 

This examiniation of new needs of new students shows clearly that they are 
needs of individuals, regardless of where they live. The needs are not unique 
to any segment of society. However, as rural institutions examine these needs, 
they will find that their responses will of necessity be different because of 
their location. The college that is serious about serving the new student is 
taking a risk — the kind of risk that keeps an institution vibrant and alive, a 
self-renewing organization. 
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CHAPTER SEVEN 

A LOOK AT NEW STUDENTS AND NEW 
INSTITUTION/L RESPONSES AT LOOP COLLEGE 

by 

EDWARD R. HOMEWOOD* 

To begin, this paper presents sotne statistics on student enrollments, then 
a profile on characteristics of our new students. Mention is then made of pro- 
grams responding to these characteristics. Warning is given that, at our college, 
some of these programs are now old enough to be "traditional." After citing a 
recent study, there is suggested much needed new responses. This paper concludes 
with a couple of program examples from the Loop College, Chicago City Colleges, 
which illustrate my generalizations. 

LOOP COLLEGE - STATISTICALLY : 

Chicago City Colleges (CCC) account for more than 1/4 of all Illinois 
students, with 56,855 enrolled and an FTE of 29,918. This represents an enor- 
mous growth pattern for CCC which we expect will continue. In the academic 
year 1969-70, CCC taught 138,793 credit hours; only 4 years later, during the 
academic year 1973-74, it taught 586,685 credit hours. This did not include 
courses in basic education, GED preparation, CLEP preparation, nor high school 
credit, all of which would swell the figure considerably. In its recently pub- 
lished master plan, CCC announced that it expected a growth to 120,000 by 1980. 



* Edward Homewood is chairperson. Department of English and Speech, Loop College, 
Chicago, Illinois. 
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There are several reasons, perhaps unique to Chicago, for this anticipated 
growth. First, Chicago's college age population will increase by 20 percent, and 
the ratio of college enrollment to the population is also increasing. For the 
first time in the College's history, a modest fee structure will go into effect 
in fall, 1974. But it is not expected to inhibit the College's growth. Secondly, 
the needs of industry and business are increasing, while the technical proficiency 
of students graduating from urban schools is decreasing. Finally, the areas of 
Continuing Educatioi; and Comniunity Services are expanding at an explosive rate. 

The present Loop College (one of Illinois' largest community colleges) repre- 
sents 36 percent all CCC enrollment with 15,740, students of vhom 4,000 are 
Continuing Education and Community Education students. This represents a growth 
from 2,1)62 students when doors were opened in 1962 and when there were no Contin- 
uing Education nor Community Kducation students. 

Of present enrollment 2,031 are full-time and 9,709 are part-time, with 2,047 
off-campus and 9,428 on-campus. Of those who are off-campus, 65 never see a class- 
room hut do study at home. Fasic college campus enrollment will not rise above 
at proximately : ) 10 because CCC new skills centers and satellite colleges will 
be opened to absorb some the new enrollments. 

Loop Coll.'ge is situated in a 17-story downtown building where it is able to 
take advantage of Chicago's unique and extensive transportation system. Our 
students come £rom all 50 of the city's wards. Nearly every parochial, public and 
private school in the city is rerresented in the student body. There are few out- 
of-state students. In addition there are over 400 foreign students fron 53 nations; 
those nations most heavily represented are Mexico, Thailand, Korea and Poland. 

STUDENT CHARACTERIST ICS : 

As for the characteristics of our "new" students, ethnic and racial factors 
are becoming stabilizrd. Our College almost equally mirrors the demography of 
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of Chicago. The student body: is A3. A percent Black, A3. 5 percent White, 7 per- 
cent Latino, 2 percent Oriental, 1.04 porcent ;\merivMn Indian, and 3.7 percent who 
identify themselves as "Other." 

Students are not as young as they used to be. Only 'T percent of our students 
are under 21 years of age. Twelve percent are over age Al. Three percent are 
World War II veterans. 

It is likely that this trend to older students will increase. Since passage 
of the California bill, requiring accountants in that state to obtain retraining 
and refresher education every two years, has brought the possibility of compulsory 
education for adults in other states one step closer. 

In any case, even if it does ret becoire conpulsory, it is likely that further 
education would be elected by adult?. In a recent ETS Fjurvey, 33 percent of all 
adults questioned had had some education experience in a classroom during the pre- 
vious twelve months. 

Several sexual and social characteristics oi students will change. More 
women are in college than ever before. As women define th- • need to be more 
independent and self-sufficient, their numbers will increa .still further* In 
addition, gay people are now demanding and .^rtting courses which speak to their 
life-style and needs. For those of you who doubt that this will become a reality 
in your college, please no^e that genital gender identification is becoming more 
and more common, and ri*<^^ci ^ ions are that it will soon he an ordinary thing to see 
on student census reports OF meaning Genital FcrraJe and CM meaning Genital Male. 

STUDENT G^ALS : 

Education and aspiration categories c^re changing, ^-e see fewer people with 
a high school diploma. Oi those who do have the dinlona, v;e find that we must 
rest our students to discover .'hethet tliey can read and write. 7 1 is no longer 
uncommon to have an it ire class of high school graduates whose reading ability 
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is about 6th or 7th grade. During a recent year, we admitted dozens cf students 
who scored only 1 on the ACT, a ieat which is statistically almost impossible. 
Even with this kind of trainin,^, our students are extraordinarily an.bitious; only 
2 percent want less than two years of cclle^e, while 87 percent want at lea&t an 
AA (and 11 percent want "something else" — they know not what!) 

Many of these students among the 87 percent AA aspirants express almost 
impossible goals — Phd's in History, M.D.'s in Neuro-surgery , and the like. Ho\'- 
ever, there are any number of students (and these are becoming increasingly common 
in the make-up of the student body) who are people not traditionally goal-oriented: 
widov/s; divorcees; retirees who have alvays wanted to study some specialty, but 
have been unable to; and other people who said they could not, for some reason 
or other, go to college? when they wished to earlier are just a few examples. 

Many of the new ores are sociany and politically sophisticated in the extreme 

CASE ONE : I recall during the late 1^60 's facing a Playboy Bunny, 
who was without a doubt the most sophisticcitod stddent leader I had ever 
encountered. She came from a well-connected Dallas family who were 
socially proriineut, who had many political an^i financial connections, 
and who gave substance to her extraordinary command of radical rhetoric. 

CASE TOO : In anotiif^r instance, the mistress of a high Mafia hit man 
came to use for courses while her protector was off accomiplishing his 
various missaons for his crganization. Since his career required several 
time-outs during whicb he hid in obscure islands and wanted her with nim, 
she would drop cut of higbt for whole semesters c-t a time returning as 
opportunity would allow fcr courses in Creative Writing. Surely some 
great novelist will come from this combination! 
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STUDENT ECONOMIC STATUS ; 

Economic categories of students vary widely ^ but they are evidently not 
as poor as we thought. It is rare, as I once did, to finc^ a student, age 19, 
who was worth $13,000,000 in his own right; it is much more common to find stu- 
dents who cannot come to class because they cannot afford the bus fare. 

In any case, among our students, only 20 percent cone from a household 
which has access to $6,000 or less. Interestingly enough, only 20 percent ask 
for financial aid. Seventeen percent are fan.^xy supported while 82 percent work 
(well over half of those work a full AO hour work) and 68 percent are fully 
independent financially. In spite of these figures, the College will increasingly 
have to address itse.lf to the very poor as v;ell as the very rich. 

Since so many of our students are already on the job, it is not unusual that 
occupational goal breakdowns would appear as they do: 39 percent of our students 
want to major in business, and 17 percent in Education, while only 2 percent 
want to concentrate on trades and technical education, and 8 percent remain un- 
decided. It is this 8 percent which I think will increase and to whom we must 
address ourselves. 

There are a number of students who do not fit into any of the above cate- 
gories, but who are nonetheless special cases with whoir the College will find 
itself involved. The physically handicapped are che largest group, and I have 
already spoken of this above. A third large group are the religious, many of 
whom still maintain strong affiliations with their mother church, but increasing 
numbers of whom, whether traditional or fundamentalist, do nou maintain very 
strong ties, often for reasons bearing directly on educational needs. In addition, 
if the rehabilitation function of prison work continues to receive the emphasis 
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that we all hope it does, those now classified as criminals will become a part 
of our student body. With the increasing emphasis on the education of the mentally 
handicapped so that they can become useful citizens, irore of these people will 
appear. In summary, all those who are, because of attitude, education, and/or 
background, are incapable of being operative individually within our society as it 
is presently constituted will become the students of the new community college. 

NEW RESPONSES : 

What are to be the new responses? Several areas become apparent almost at 

once. 

1. Counseling: a different kind of student counselling will be required. 
I sometimes call this 'V.othering" (altliough this is a term counselors dislike), 
since it is apparent that the characteristics of this new urban student body 
will involve first of all getting rid of the student's anomie. The pressures of 

a big city are enormous and they car be crushing; whatever che form they may take, 
the end result is very often a feeling of anonymity and the first requirement for 
these students is to feel that they are somebody, that they matter. (Not incon- 
sequentially, this means restoring their norms and standards, both social and 
academic) . 

2. Testing: this will become very special, not only because of the student 
backgrounds, but also to provide a result which we can easily manage and correlate 
with the new technologies available. 

3. Texts, in which we decreasingly see the use of the standard bound, 
published book, but more reliance on class-developed course materials, on electric 
wizardry, and on computerized aids. 

4. Classes will have to be orp.anized so they are responsive to the .student 
population in ways which were not needed before, nor are much needed in the large 
university lecture-hall situation. 
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5. Room locations and room configurations also need change: seminar and 
lecture halls will serve sometimes, but the carrel, the home, and the office are 
much more likely to become the classrooms of the future. (Not much thought has 
been given to cars, trucks, cabs, airplanes and so on as classrooms, but that is 
coring. ) 

6. Service hours. The hours the college is open and can serve its student 
body are the sixth area of response. Loop College now operates fourteen hours a 
day and a\l day Saturday; pressures to go to a seven-day week and twenty-four hour 
day will increase (and we may very well do that). 

7. Faculties. The changing nature of faculties which increasingly include 
representatives of the various minorities and out-groups already mentioned as 
comprising the student body. Faculty are themselves more likely to have had some 
Community College experience. 

8. Finally, Administration. Administrations which are caretakers for such 
a new student body and changing faculty will be, of necessity, men and women who 
are not trained in the usual ways and who can respond in much more original fashion 
than present administrators have generallv been able to manage. Traditionally 
trained and unchanging administrators have, at most, twenty more years. When 

the new breed arrives, the changes will be staggering to the Old Guard. 

FUNCTIONAL PROGRAM AREAS ; 

At Chicago City College, there are six functional program areas. \^en we 
began these, they were, we thought, innov^ative, but they are by now so well 
established everywhere that they are almost traditional : 

1) Business, Data Processing and Management, containing 17 programs, 
ranging acros*-; several occupational specialties and career ladders; 
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2) Creative, CulturaJ and Performing Arts, including 7 programs, one of 
which recently took an innovative turn — a speech teacher and a psychol- 
ogist devised a workshop for the communications division of the Chicago 
Police Department; 

3) Engineering and Industrial, with 17 programs, ranging from Wastewater 
Technology, through the Highway and Structural Drafting program, to a 
Building Management and Maintenance (with a basic certificate upon 
completion) which was organized out of the Cook County Sheriff's office; 

4) Health and Health-Related, containing 12 programs, sometimes tying in 
with other programs, such as the Hospital Secretary which is included 
under 1) above; 

5) Public and Human Services, including 29 programs, diversified over such 
examples as an Executive Development Course and a Police Academy Recruit 
course in General Education; 

6) General Programs, serving students transferring to a 4-year institution; 
and, 

7) Special programs, such as the Federal Regional College; the 

First National Bank Cooperative (truly a landmark, since it finally reduces 
to practice what has been a lot of rhetoric over the years about the cooperation 
between industry and the campus); a College Acceleration program, in which high 
school students undertake college work before they graduate from high school; 
an Honors program; an Individual Needs program, and a TRIO program. 

We are about to tie into (Fall 1974) a computerized learning system called 
"Plato** similar to the system installed by Rhode Island, programmed by faculty, 
and which has excited a very enthusiastic response from students and faculty 
alike. Our TV college has just issued its fifth annual report and suggests that, 
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with the addition of cable TV and a 2500 ir.Oi;alK'rtz Instructor TV fixed ritation, 
they will have a t'uur-channo I talk-back syster m uhLch students, either from 
home or office, ui i I be ablt cu interact uitb their instructors. 

As 1 knov- it has for cjU ot yi>u, the number ot credit hours offered via CLEP 
has increased aJmcsti tenfold; frcn 84 in 1970 to 806 in March of 1974, with a 
total of some '^7,23t'> c^re^iit: hours all told. 

But these specific "hardware" responses are perhaps not enough. In a recent 
survey by hi. Patricia Cross (lv73), rrostly derived from a series of California 
samples, several p^^.v fact? about the new st:;dents show up. 1) Most low academic 
achievers n.ationaLly are uhite (in Chicag;o, this is not true). These low achieve- 
r;ent scores come ^roi- high school populations as well as these enrolled in com- 
nunity collej/e ren^ed la ' cla:''^ -*^. 0 fbey are interested in occupations they 
have alread" ihc^j'U, 3) They say tbe^' i;ish to interact with people, n(^t with 
ideas. 4) They prc-Tcir manipulate corvrete objt^cts, not abstract symbols. 

Their Tncst urro^t rcraost.^ are for a st-nse of '^ommunity , cooperation among 
individuals, and tn.^-f tm tl^i c.:P|''..:^. 

In adc'lti'^-K CTf)-.' d : s«v)v^ r.^-' i\.\t ^ air.ong all the thin^;s students expected 
collef^os Ho do for tiion, tl.ev - ar.tetl academic development, which now ranks first, 
to be r.:ntu. Fur Lh( more.- , K'hon the sar'e question was asked of faculties, adirin- 
istrators anJ. trustets, the st^ji-^tic^ verr exactly the same: present ranking 
for acadenlc devcl o'^ront ;s \ but derired rank is 9. However, Cross concluded 
these student^> ^caiJ raci.Mt . administrators and trustees) v:ere not anti- intellec- 
tual because :ne\ : ^ want.ed very much to develop 1) a competency for the rational 
analysis of probltr.is 2) a comriLment to 1 .^elon-* learnin;^, and 3) a desire to 
enp,ar,e in self direftoc' learning:. 

All fout ;^roup- ant* , in this Cali<"crnia sample, that there was a greater 
need for more individual /e)\s(Mi:t! development (see "rrotherini;*' above); for under- 



standing themselves; for developing self confidence; for improving their relation- 
ships with others; and, finally, for setting and achieving personal goals, 

SUMMA RY : 

\-^hat are the needed new rer5ponses to these expressed desires? It would seen 
to ne that while a number of the new responses will translate themselves into 
individual and unique institutional situations, a change of attitude more than any- 
thing else is required. 

First of all, we will have to accept the student where he is, not where we 
would like him to be • A recent study by one of our faculty, Mr. Charles Southern, 
showed that teachers are discoverinj?; in many places throughout the country that 
Blacks learn standard Tnglisb patterns very quickly once they understand the 
pattern of tlie so-called "Bijck English." Black English posesses many of the 
characteristics of Russian, Chinease and various African languages. Once these 
characteristics are understood and seen to constitute a formal whole, it is a 
siriple step to learn the pattcr'-»s of stai;dard Flnglish. 

Secondly, it wi}I be necessary for the Coimnunity College to stop saving somIs. 
Dr. Morton Ro.^en:-tock , Associate Dean of Bronx Community College allov;ed himself 
to be quoted only a >ear ago as saying "even if only a minority of them make it, 
it is that many who have been saved from going down the drain." This is white, 
middle-class, paternalistic bcsh — obviously, the students were already going up- 
stream when they arrived. I noted in a recent Wall Street Journal that Bronx 
Communit> College enrollments have Hroppod drastically. Whether the two events 
are connected, I do net Ivnow, but it strikes me as likely. 

rbird, it will be necessary for community college faculties and administra- 
tors to get their feclinr.f.^ and prejudices out in the open so thnt they can be 
dealt with. Whether this takes tne form of retreats, planning conferences cr xsiiat- 
ever, it will benefit; the collt^ge enormously if the biases are openly acknowledged, 
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then openly dealt with. It is obvious that many of the faculty and administrators 
at this Institute cannot yet deal with their own feelings about gayfolk - how then 
are they to teach the more flamboyant members of the gay community? Badly is the 
probable answer - until they begin to come to grips with their own feelings. 

Fourth, we will have to stop fooling the students. Most of them have been 
fooled for at least twelve years of educational experience; many of them were 
given high school diplomas certifying their competence when they did not have any. 
We must not promise what we cannot deliver. I find in my own classes that students 
are grateful when I tell them that the Aristotelean divisions of rhetoric and 
approach to logic does not solve problems, but it docs help them to organize data 
in such a way so that the problems can be solved. 

Fifth, there is an enormous mis-use of language, that contributes considerably 
to our problems. Two instances will suffice. I have heard faculty and administra- 
tors throughout this conference refer not to "students" but to "end products'' and 
"degree holders," and the simplest and most damning misuse of all is to refer to 
a person as a "that" instead of a "who," as in "the student that." If we wish to 
produce the whole persc-n, the least we could do, would he to stop referring to him 



as an "it." 



Finally, various special responses that are called for at Loop College are 
delivered through an organizational structure designated the Public Service Insti- 
tute and Office for Special Proj;rams. This group contains, among many others 
which have unique programs, a Continuing Education and Community Services office 
which is headed by Dr. Aimce Ilorton. A number of interesting and unique institu- 
tional responses have come from her office: 

1) Training for Leadership in Spanish-Speaking Organizations— one of the 
things we discovered was th.it communities dislike being led; they want 
to lead themselves, but sometimes lack the training and skills necessary 
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to be effective; our response was to train them in the skills they needed 
and then to leave them alone; they have done an enormous amount of work, 
some of it very exciting, since we first offered the training. 

2) Making the City More Livable, a program to train older adults for leader- 
ship roles in defining and completing environmental improvement projects. 

3) La Univc 'sidad Popular, ;i community educational center which, in its 
early days, received national attention for its innovativeness; it has 
offered some 350 separate courses, seminars and ins t i tu te s , as well as 
counselling some 2400 people. 

4) Buying Clubs, a self-help consumer oriented project that is almost self- 
explanatory, 

5) An Alternative High fchooJ Completion Program, which was concentrated in 
an area where some $2.5 Million had been spent on mental health problems. 
There had been a 71 percent dropout rate among this population; 147 
students have nov coirpleteJ high school, and 350 are waiting for spaces. 
This program was one of the first in the country to include what is now 
called '*life credits," units of credit granted for experience equivalent 
to classroom experience, and was set up as an alternative to those who 
could not-, for one reason or another, complete the CED- The area is 
marked by a nev; stability , and by a sense of worth — it is abundantly 
apparent tliat the noney spent for mental health programs was being 
foolishly concentrated on the wrong end of the problem. 

6) Parents and Teachers Arts Project?- — a progrnm to train parents to aid 
teachers in the Creative Arts, something that the parents themselves had 
requested and the te.ichers greatly desired. 

7) Heart Disease Prevention proc^vain; 



8) New Start, a program to help the old define and undertake new social 
roles for themselves and for others. 

9) Peer Group Education and Counselling, a program designed to aid these 
who have trouble surviving on welfare, even though there is no other 
alternative, and taught by those who appear to survive it, even rise 
above it. 

CONCLUSION : 

To all of this, there tray well be a feeling of deja vu , that many of the 
ideas are not very new, that in many ways the students discussed are not new 
students at all. In fact, my first resf.onse to this assignment was '^but there 
are no new students!" It seems that, in yvmerica, we are alvayr> facing the same 
situation—more new str.dents, more new institutional responses. There has been 
a continual re-shaping of education in this country as ve moved to make universal 
literacy a fact so that our political ideals could be realized. 

Perhaps, in the long run, what T am talking about is sirply a spiral of some 
sort, so that we seem to je passing the same point over and over again. Nonelbe- 
less, it is an outward and upward movement, and there are new students. And ther 
will be new institutional responses, or there won't be any more new students. It 
is our job to work on that problem into the foreseeable .'uture. 
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CHAPTER EIGHT 

STRATEGIES AND SPECIAL SERVICES 
FOR THE COMMUNITY COLLEGE STUDENT IN 
URBAN SETTINGS - ONE APPROACH 

by 

GEORGE YEE* 



Metropolitan areas have most of the people, most of the money, 
St of the jobs, most of the schools and colleges, theaters and 



mo 

museums 
corruptio 



. They also have most of the problems - debts, political 
ions, racial tensio.is, deliquency, and unemploymert . 



When one thinks of the institution called "college" seldom does the urban 
institution come to mind. Urban institutions present many differences from the 
traditional "college." The college buildings may be a mere group of buildings 
undifferentiated from the apartments and/or business buildings. The campus may, 
with luck, include a parking facility. 

The Auraria Campus is located in downtovm Denver and is one of three campuses 
of the Community College of Denver. The Community College of Denver serves the 
five county metropolitan area of Denver. It is one of the colleges in the state 
system created by the Colorado State Legislature in 1967. 

The Campus offers studmts from the city and county of Denver a comprehen- 
sive program of instruction in general studies and specific occupational areas 



1 Havighurst, Robert J. Education in Metrop olitan Areas . Boston: Allyn and 
Bacon, 1971. 

* George Yee is Dean, Student Personnel Services, Denver Community College, 
Denver, Colorado. 
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which may lead to an associate degree or certificate attainment. The major 
thrust is towards occupational programs with the intent to maintain at least 
50-50 enrollment ratio between occupational programs and generaj. studies. This 
ratio is currently 75-25 with the majority enrollment in occupational programs. 

The philosophy of the campus encompasses: 1) open admissions regardless of 
previous academic attainment; 2) the implementation of a system of continous 
registration; and 3) nonpunative grading. 

TKE URBAN STUDENT AT DENVER C.C. : 

The increasing numbers of urban students has required better definition of 
who these students are and what must be done to accommodate them. 

The student body of Denver's Auraria Campus encompasses all socio-economic 
levels. It is multi-racial, multi-ethnic with the major racial and ethnic groups 
being: Anglo (white), Chicano (American born Mexican Americans), Black (Negro, 
Afro-Americans), Asians, Orientals^ and Native Americans (Indians). The Percent- 
ages of students representatives of ethnic groups other than Anglo is in excess 
of 45 percent. The average age of the student body is about 28 years. 

These students include those: 

1. Who adapt with difficulty to the traditional methods of instruction. 

2. Whose personal situations are not accommodated by the typical school day. 

3. Whose linguistic and cultural problems transcend present approaches to 
visual and oral communications. 

4. Who have an aversion to the college campus for cultural or other reasons. 

5. Who are aged and for whom the college campus is inaccessible. 

6. Who are college graduates and post graduates whose concern is for new 
information rather than college credits. 

7. Who are interested in immediate new information rather than college credits. 
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8. Who are interested in inonediate short tenn retraining and job up-grading. 

9. Whose anxiety about the attainment of education overpowers their motiva- 
tion to attempt its acquisition. 

10. Thcs-- for whor the entanglements of their personal lives infringe upon 
their studies.'" 

Because of the nature of its students, the mission of the Auraria Campus has 
become to .mprove methods of instruction which will benefit not only those who 
find their vay to the campus hut to devise means to reach those who have been un- 
reachable. The response of the Auraria Campus is to attempt to provide access to 
educational opportunity by a ariety of methods. 

NEW RESPONSES : 

First, flexible S'-.heduling is pro\ided so students can develop class schedules 
to accommodate their unique needr. This involves a variety of scheduling tech- 
niques to include the tradit^nal methods of scheduling, modular scheduling and 
mini schedules of intensive short term courses for full term credit. Addition- 
ally, it involves personalized independent, unscheduled, self-pacing instruction. 

Second, instruction is non-comparitive . It is based on developed or pre- 
scribed performanct objectives and a one to one and small g-roup interfacing of 
students with instructor. It necessitates the development of package courses 
that facilitates supervised independent .^tudy, and facilitates ^dia and hardware 
thL- accommodates this need. Courses packages, programs and .ourse modules are 
being developed that can be studied at home with necesr>c?ry media and e.qu:j>mert that 
require a minimum of supervision. These meet the needs of persons who find it 

* EDITORS NOTE: ."ee Chapter Seven for another description of the new urban student. 
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difficult to maintain any/a schedule on campus but who can arrange to me^t period- 
ically with an instructor. 

Third, access to educational opportunity is assisted by out-reach centers 
within cultural surroundings familiar to the student. These attempt to meet the 
unique cultur.L needs of persons requiring supervised .;stJuctj'^n but who do not 
initially come to the campus. These are persons wnose culture is idiginously 
yoked to the barrio or ghetto and for whom the environment of the college campus 
can be initially traumatic. Many courses at these centers are developed to 
cater to the culture of the community in which they are offered. 

Fourth, independent st^dy and continuous registration allow a student to 
enroll any class or receive instruction throughout the quarter. To facilitate 
this program of continuous registration, the counseling division, in conjunction 

y 
4 

with divisional directors and instructors, has set the time when a stuient may 
enter different classes and possibly receive a passing grade through classroom 
instruction. Students who enroll after this time may enter classes utilizing the 
resources of the instructrionc 1 laboratories. 

^ Fifth; faculty develop courses in modules for independent study for the period 
during which the students may enter and receive a passing grade. Additionally, 
materi. Is relevant to their courses are developed or recommended for purchase 
by instructors and deposited in the instructional laboratories. 

Students who do not achieve succesrj are not penalized. Those who enter very 
late in the quarter may receive an incomplete which may be made up during the 
next quarter or by arrangement with the instructor. Students who would receive 
a **D" or failing grade may elect not to take the grade and receive an "NC" which 
signifies no credit and which is not reported on a transcript. They must however 
repeat the entire course to receive credit, 
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STUDENT SERVICES—KEY ROLE OF COUNSELOR : 

Meeting educational needs of tlie urban student requires a redefinition of 
student services. A new conceptual framework has been devised so counselors are 
more involved in mediating the learning needs of students. The counselor is out 
of the traditional mold of non-directive counseling. Practical approaches to the 
mediation of learning problems of students, are stressed. Personal social 
problems are mediated in order to facilitate development. 

There is debate about decentralizing counseling centers and locating them 
and counselors in instructional divisions or scattering them about the campus. 
This debate continues because of the concerns of the teaching faculty and some 
administrators who are constantly asking for some justification, job description 
or role definition for a counselor. 

However, the bias here is that to serve the needs of urban students, counselors 
and counseling services are necessary to the college operation. There is no longer, 
to me, any question of their role or reason for being. In particular at Denver 
counselors are not static. Their roles are well established and their influence 
is being felt. 

COUNSELING TEAM : 

To assist counselors on the Auraria Campus to serve the mediationist function, 
a team approach to counseling has been developed. The team is comprised of the 
counselor, para-professionals or counseling associates and peer co^^nselors called 
student associatas. Special functions are dcl7-".eated for each member of the 
team. The counselor is tb^ team leader, all members of the team interface with 
students in relationship to their function and provide feedback to erch other. 

Through this team approach a variety of student needs are met and many of the 
subprof essioral and routine matters often handled by counselors are accommodated 
by the others. The team approach, for example, frees counselors for short term 
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intensive adult seminars tailored to the participants. Such seminars are con- 
ducted on campus for tho elderly, bi-cultural, linguistically different or defi- 
cient, reluctant adult students, students who study independently and others. 

SPECIAL LABORATIORIES : 

The mediationist role uf the counselors is furthered by instructional and 
skill building laboratories. The laboratories are instructional nesources specif- 
ically designed to cater to the personalized learning needs of students at an open 
door institution. 

The system of laboratories on the Auraria Campus includes: a Vestibule 
Instructional Laboratory, the Developmental Laboratory, the Language Laboratory, 
and the Business Support Laboratory, The Vestibule and Developmental Laboratories 
are part of student developirent services but afford counselors and their teams 
access to the laboratory instructional staff which are qualified faculty, para- 
prof .:ssional and peer tutors* A variety of teaching techniques and methodology 
are utilized and employ the u^e of diversified, commercial and instructor devel- 
oped media and ^^quipme^t. Referrals are self initiated, faculty initiated, or 
counselor inic iated . 

The purpose of the Vebtibule Laboratory is to provide personalized, non- 
threatening, self-pacedj independent, *jnall group instruction in basic acadeiric 
skills. All studtuits utilL/ing tiie rc.^v^urc of tlip Vestilnile Laboratory go 
through an intake prov^css of testing T'T 0 I r pjirpcr-.e.-^ to pinpoint areas of 

weakness in order to dev(.aop r^asonahl ^ p' t < 'pti.n)::, (W performance objectives. 
Students are then <issLgnP(i to -nstrurtor: uir' ass;si them in attaining their 
object ives . 

The purpose of the Developmental and Dn.siness Support Laboratories is to 
provide tutorial assist. ince * or ^^f^u^ral education courses and occupational 
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programs offered at the college. In the Developmental Laboratory, the instruc- 
tional divisions locate Leaching materials and equipment correlated with pro- 
grams and courses of instruction. Other supplementary and enrichment materials, 
print and non-print, are also located in the Developmental Laboratory. Faculty 
recommended for appointment to the laboratory staff by the instructional divisions 
also participate in divisional meetings in addition to those of the laboratory 
staff. 

The Language Laboratory primarily accommodates the language curricula of 
the campus, including English as a second language. However, it too is utilized 
as referral resource for students with linguistic problems. 

OTHER SPECIAL SFRVICES : 

To aid the urban student at an institution such as Auraria, additional 
services are being developed beyond counseling. Special services are offered 
students with problems that transcend those for which counselors are equipped to 
help. Referral to social agencies is not viewed ^ enough. The college will 
have to meet these special needs as part of studerit development programs. 

The Auraria Campus expects to provide help ing services as part of its 
student development program. These include a full time social worker to offer 
intensive case work services for students in coordination and cooperation with 
existing social service agencies. The services to be offered will include those 
of legal aid, drug control and health and personal finances. Counseling and 
rehabilitation will bu offered ex-convicts, law violators on probation, the emo- 
tionally disturbed and the ph>sically handicapped. Additionally, day care service 
is planned for children of students enrolled. 

Students needing these services are presently in attendance, more such 
studeats will attend in the luturo. Their needs are presently not met. 



CONCLUSION : 

The diverse characteristics of the cninmunity college urban student and his 
needs presf^ats a mandace for special staffing. This should be accomplished with 
a dedicated commitment to these special students. The Auraria Campus Denver 
Community College is committed to the recruitment and hiring of staff to serve in 
unique capacities. 

The pliilosophy and commitnient of the Community College of Denver, Auraria 
Campus is "right on" to meet the needs of its students. Auraria is attempting 
to fulfill its mission as a campus of the college. Strides have been made in the 
right direction, but much more has yet to be accomplished. 
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APPENDIX A 



THE ROCHESTER INSTITUTE 
JUNE 1974 

COUNSELING AND STUDENT PERSONNEL PSYCHOLOGY 5-900: 
RESPONDING TO THE NEEDS OF OLD AND NEW STUDENTS 

INSTRUCTOR: DON ZANDER* 

Before the course started, study and discussion units were planned on: (1) 
student development in the cotnmunity college; 2) student characteristics; 3) 
faculty, r^taff and student roles in the community college, as well as a unit on 
4) evaluation and the future. However, once the course began it was qjite clear 
that the students and instructor were interested in developing themes on self- 
respect for the students as well as the staff or human development in the total 
community college and education as a positive experience. These themes would 
lead to greater self-respect and greater human development of each individual. 

There were stvorg recommendations that next year the Rochester Community 
College Program should offer a unit on "Human Potential". 

The instructor discussed at some length the thesis that students wituout self- 
respect are usually Handicapped in learning from kindergarten through Graduate 
School. He cited evidence from a recent thesis on self-respect of 8th graders and 
their ability to learn from the public school. Those who don't think they can 
learn are less likely to learn than those who think they can. Tor c?xample, minor- 
ity students who have been told throughout their lives that they are not as good 

* Professor Zander is also Assistant Vice President, Student Affairs, University 
of Minnesc*"a-Twin Cities. 
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as others can come to believe that about themselves. This is also true of the 
marginally academic students, the learning and physically disabled students and 
others. The discussion then centered on how can we enable or assist students to 
respect themselves and how can we offer positive educational experiences. 

Numerous examples were brought forward from the class. An English teacher 
who emphasizes what a student does right rather than what the student does wrong 
found he gets better papers. The auto mechanics instructor starts the physically 
handicapped student by having him build a crude spark plug holding tray and goes 
on from that positive experience to having the student learn auto mechanics. 
Examples were numerous from counselors also in the course especially in the up- 
grading of academic skills delving into why students can't add or spell because 
of some mental or physical hangup. 

From the point-of-view of developing self-respect in each and every student, 
discussion was held case by case on the drop-out, the physically disabled, the 
undecided, the learning disabled, the non-assertive woman, the older student, the 
Gay student, the veteran, the minority student, the athlete, and numerous other 
broad categories of students who with the right help and assistance could complete 
the course of study at the community college and go on to become a more successful 
participant in society. 

Examples were cited: 1) A potential drop-out was so anxiety-ridden because 
of a possible operation that she would have cancelled cut of school forever had 
not a counselor been able ':o get to her about the operation ahead of time; or 2) 
The student in the wheelcha r who cannot attend the community college because he 
is not able to negotiate th€ steps or find a bathroom equipt to handle his wheel- 
chair; or 3) The cerebral palsy studeiit who wis convinced that he could not suc- 
ceed in colle^;e until anotner cerebra] palsied staff member set an example for him. 
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We discussed the view that most school systems have services available to handi- 
capped students and and that Ihey only need to be tapped. There are psychologists, 
social workers, counselors, para-professionals in the city or provided by the state 
who are eager to help handicapped students. It is often merely a matter of someone 
at the community college putting it all together. 

The unit was developed on continuing education, women students, and day care 
facilities. Emphasis was made on assertiveness training for women, conducted by 
women. This was also a topic that has been suggested for the Rochester course next 
year. A number of persons in the course discussed their positive experiences with 
this type of training experience, the effects on others, and the need for under- 
standing it by males was emphasized. The need to encourage older students, vet- 
erans, and housewives to continue their education at a community college offering 
positive educational experiences was emphasized. The example of the offering of 
a course for divorced women in Florida which drew 300 students was described. 
These are courses that dea] with individuals' problems, self-respect, new life 
styles and acceptance of themselves. Wherever these courses are offered the inter- 
est usually exceeds the ability of the college to provide the instructors and facil 
ities. 

LeRoy Gardner conducted a unit on minorities, athletes, and the training of 
counselors to deal with these students in positive ways. He talked about what 
coaches have to do which degrades athletes in order for the college to have a win- 
ning team. He talked of the isolation of student athletes perpetuated by coaches. 
He talked about the puDlic seeing athletes n.s thinps r?ither than persons and the 
role of the counseling staff in trying to deal with the problems of the successful 
and unsuccessful athlete. He talked of being Black, being in the minority, being 
the only person in the room who is of a different ra.^e and the effects of that 
kind of experience. 
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One member of the class told of her experiences being the only White in a 
room full of Black activist counselor^:. 

It was made clear that Uliite counselors need to be sensitive :o the needs of 
minority students in order for them to counsel. The answer is not that there has 
to be Black counselors for Black students or Chicano counselors for Chicano stu- 
dents, but that the great mass of counselors are Uliice and they nf/ed to learn how 
to counsel minority students. It was also clear that you do not let down standards 
and make unnecessary exceptions if minority students are to succeed in the commu- 
nity college and in society in general. 

The entire area of student ri^^hts and confidentiality of student records was 
discussed. As more and more states pre setting the age of majority at 18, the 
communicy colleges can no longer practice in loco parentis . Records become stu- 
dents' records not the conuriun-' cy college's records. Often community colleges are 
in flagrant violation of the individual's rigliti" from misuse of information on 
health record to releaf>^*nf; coarse trades without the permission of the student. 
Often human rights are violated bv the assigning of grades with no real valid 
justification for the grade and thft, no due process being available to the student 
who sincerely believes ne h.is been put upon. 

Question?:, of freedom of sp»eoch, questions of freedom of the press, freedom of 
assembly, double standards for nale,s and females need to be seriously considered 
by nest community colleges if stadehts are to be protected in their basic human 
or student rights. Grievance procedures need to be v;orked out even for academic 
matters. Students as c-^duits have a right to have some say in the content of 
courses and governance of the institution. Grievance procedures need to be out- 
lined for community college students who are rejected from the allied health pro- 
gram who have complaints abojt our academic appraisal techniques. Minority stu- 
dents need to be protected from standardized tests that do not get at their true 
abilities but at the abilitit\s of the White Twiddle class. 
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Hopefully an attitude was learned, or partly taught, in this course. Learn- 
ing is expected to go on because each student was required to write a paper on some 
aspect of the student and his or her concern for them. To quote from the first 
paper I received, "It is the allowing cf the student to make mistakes and to help 
him when he does right. It is the learning of self-respect and the development of 
humaneness that were the central themes of the workshop. People whether they be 
handicapped, disabled, brilliant or slow, Black, Red, Yellow, or White want self- 
respect, not sympathy. If we respect others, then they respect themselves. Stu- 
dents and staff all need strokes and understanding's so that we can learn to be more 
comfortable with themselves and perhaps will be of more assistance to others." 

The workshop is over but the papers are coming in now and it is clear that as 
we have learned about students, we have learned about ourselves. 
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